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If the affairs of the people are not to be 
tun by dictators, there are but two possible 
alternatives: the one is chaos—no manage- 
ment at all; the other is that the people run 
their affairs for themselves, as a people. 
Barring chaos from the picture, we must 
then choose between dictator control on the 
one hand and social self-control on the other. 

In the present world contest between these 
two ways of controlling human affairs, dic- 
tatorship has a distinct advantage in that it 
does not require public intelligence. Social 
if self-control can come only by the tedious 
iMfroute of common thoughtful effort—effort 
based on informed insight. How well we 
know the difficulties in the path of intelligent 
.pworking together amid differences of out- 
look. How stubbornly do deep conflicts of 
interest resist the counsels of reasonable- 
ip ness. 

In contrast, the way of dictatorship pre- 
cludes all such difficulty. It furnishes infor- 
mation and insight to the people. It thinks 
and plans for them. It spares the conflict of 
interests by formulating and decreeing the 
“pinterest of the whole people, of the state. 


Jersey, February 28, 1938. 





DICTATORSHIP OR COOPERATION?* 


R. Bruce Raup 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


It is sobering to realize how ready a people 
may be for this dispensation. Thinking to- 
gether, planning together—all the measures 
indeed that go with real cooperation— 
require patience, reconsideration, tolerance. 
We do not find ourselves immediately ready 
with these graces. They are the fruit of 
discipline. 

Dictatorship provides short cuts to gratify- 
ing the more immediate needs of people and 
appeals thus to enormous sources of motiva- 
tion and power. Every dictatorship in the 
Western World today has used at least four 
types of appeal, each one of them a lure to his 
people to forego the intelligent self-control 
that comes through cooperation. These four 
appeals are: first, the appeal to the feeling 
for economic security; second, the appeal to 
the individual’s need for being caught up, 
absorbed, in a cause greater than himself; 
third, the appeal to the emotions of belong- 
ing in the crowd; and fourth, the appeal to 
the sense of emergency, or state of crisis. 

My thesis is that a wide-awake democratic 
interest will take some of its chief cues for 
action and for education from these four 


1An address delivered before the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, Atlantic City, New 
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appeals which the dictator so effectively 
employs. Unless we can anticipate the dic- 
tator at these points, the dictator will have 
his way. Unless we, in our approach to the 
intelligence requisite to cooperative control, 
are wise enough to move via these same 
routes of human need or their virtual equiva- 
lents, I fear we shall lose the day to some 
form of dictatorship. These four persistent 
movers of human conduct will not eventually 
be denied. At the same time, the hope of 
democracy lies in the possibility of directing 
the great power of these motives into that 
cooperative effort which literally saves the 
soul of the individual. To say the very least, 
the achievement of democracy cannot come 
in spite of these forces, if these forces are 
working against it. 


CooPERATION AND ECONOMIC SECURITY 


Let us take up these appeals, in order. 
First, the appeal to economic security. The 
dictators of today have ridden into power 
with slogans of economic security. Soviet 
Russia’s régime is obviously built upon the 
basic promise of economic security and 
plenty. Fascist Italy’s dictatorship was engi- 
neered into being by men and groups which 
had furthered labor organization and had 
been socialist in name and in interest, bent 
upon a new kind of economic order. The 
Fascist state did not come into being deny- 
ing or ignoring such goals, but rather prom- 
ising to get to them more quickly, surely, 
and efficiently by the dictatorial route. 

In the spring of 1929 I watched a parade 
of men in the city of Munich. Seven abreast, 
marching hour upon hour, these representa- 
tives of labor and other economic liberal 
groups in Germany impressed their demands 
for improved economic conditions upon the 
population of the country. Over 100,000 men 
had come into Munich for that purpose. 
People in Germany sought economic secur- 


ity. 


Again, at the last election but one before 
the Nazi régime came into power, seven 
million people voted the communist ticket in 
a German national election. In addition there 
was a large socialist and social democratic 
vote. All these millions had their hearts set 
on more economic goods and greater 
security. And what was the name of the 
party that swept them into its wake and 
itself thus into power? It was the National 
Socialist party, promising along with other 
boons this very economic good which they 
sought. 

It is a safe venture that no party or person 
can get into political power in these western 
countries today without promising the 
people economic improvement and increased 
security. But bright promises of provision for 
people’s economic needs can all too easily 
become the mess of pottage for which they 
are beguiled into selling their birthright of 
freedom, intelligence, and personal integrity. 
There is no more serious peril in our own 
country today than that produced by per. 
sistent economic need—millions existing 
below decent living standards and other 
millions unemployed. A promised satisfac. 
tion of such needs can seem for the moment 
to be of such great worth that all else sinks 
into the background in comparison. At such 
a time, the great freedoms for which gener 
tions of our forebears paid an unlimited 
price can be obscured and too easily sacrificed 
just to gain a job, and enough to eat, anda 
pittance to keep children in school, and a 
little for the movies. Freedom does not stay 
won and there is today no condition which 
so jeopardizes it as does this almost fatal 
readiness of people to take up with some 
short cut to having enough to live on 
decently. It is so easy to say, “Now we will 
give up our freedom, our faith in the intelli- 
gent cooperative enterprise just long enough 
to be put on our feet economically. Then we 
will have the real basis for democracy.” 
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But two damning things are true about 
this procedure. First, the freedom once sur- 
rendered does not return and, second, the 
economic advance does not come as expected. 
None of the dictatorships has yet proved up 
on its promise of greater freedom for the 
people, and none of them has been con- 
vincing in its provision of general eco- 
nomic sufficiency and security—certainly not 
enough so, even if it were possible at all, 
to compensate for the loss or denial of 
freedom. 

We who cherish the tradition of demo- 
cratic control and hope for its realization in 
the world must keep before us the prime 
necessity for meeting this economic need. 
Cooperative intelligent effort must be 
applied to this problem as such. 

There is prevalent still in America the 
illusion that an unrestricted competitive 
economy is democratic. This not only is not 
true today, but gives no promise of being 
true in the future. Concentrated and organ- 
ized property interests are built upon the 
principle of coercion. There is coercion of 
labor, coercion of other interests, and coercion 
of political officials. This coercion in our 
economic system, a coercion which in times 
of crisis so readily uses and elicits violence, 
is what we run into as we think of employ- 
ing cooperative intelligence to bring about a 
basis of material security, a security which 
will “release the powers of individuals.” 
This is not the occasion to blueprint a course 
of action, but it is the occasion for noting 
that the way to achieve democratic control is 
to face realistically and courageously the task 
of substituting democracy for the coercive 
procedures in our economic management. 
Here is a place to work, and to work vig- 
orously if we would forestall political dic- 
tatorships, for political dictatorships and 
their inevitable violence grow as naturally 
from economic coercion as an oak grows 
from an acorn. They belong together. 
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Moreover, our economic arrangements can 
be coercive for precisely the same reason that 
dictatorships come so readily to a people in 
economic need. The compulsion of necessity 
and the siren promise of security make 
people forgetful of their liberties and blind 
to the possibilities of a free, cooperative 
intelligence. 

One of the most, perhaps the most, chal- 
lenging task of social intelligence today is to 
learn to work cooperatively in the pursuit of 
a socialized economy wherein a “basis of 
material security will release,” not coerce and 
restrict, “the powers of individual persons.” 
This undertaking, in the words of Dewey, is 
“the greatest educational power” and “the 
greatest force in shaping the dispositions and 
attitudes of individuals.” Herein we see a 
large part of the price we must pay to save 
ourselves as a people from dictatorship. 


CooPERATION AND THE LURE OF A 
Great CAUSE 


A second device used by dictators is the 
lure of a great, absorbing, transcending 
cause. This is a response for which youth 
particularly is always ready. The recent 
national movements toward dictatorship 
would have been impossible without this 
spirit of youth. The dictator is wise for his 
times. The human individual, especially the 
young one, is keen for something to live for, 
something larger than himself, something 
noble, great, all absorbing. 

Here again the error we so easily make is 
to adopt and promulgate pseudo-causes in 
order by short cuts to get to the desired feel- 
ing. It is fundamentally right for human 
persons to seek great causes of living. They 
are at their best when they do. When they 
do not, they drag, they fret, they sag, and are 
uninspired. When we have no vision, we 
perish. But the very lure of this to people 
makes them susceptible to ill-considered 
causes—nationalism, imperial glory, false 
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conception of race, narrow national interest, 
and crude national honor. Those which 
strike nearer home for us are the attainment 
of great private wealth, bigger and better 
business, great technological achievement, 
highest buildings, rapidest transit and travel, 
speediest communication, spectacular exhibi- 
tion, world’s greatest world’s fairs, and the 
many others you know so well. They all, as 
causes, seek to lift man out of his hum- 
drum life. 

So long as this need remains basically un- 
satisfied, the rise of dictatorship is easy. Let 
just one generation of youth approach its 
maturity without something to lift it up out 
of itself; let millions go unemployed, other 
millions see no security, and let all of them 
see nothing great for which they individually 
and collectively can live, and there is pro- 
duced a situation charged with dangerous 
explosives. We have some good ground for 
believing that our country is not entirely 
without this peril today. 

What can we say to the young? What will 
they choose beyond themselves to live for? 
How will they be made proof against the 
lure of the ill-conceived short cuts that lie in 
wait to seize upon their eagerness? How 
shall they be spared a precipitous gravitation 
to causes conceived by others than them- 
selves and calculated to exploit their lives? 
Unless these questions can be answered in a 
way congenial to intelligent cooperation, 
they will be answered in a way that sur- 
renders this one and only course of procedure 
in which the individual is kept sacred. In a 
moment of pathological impulse, a people 
will yield to the call of false dictatorial 
leaders. 

I go wholeheartedly with those who say 
that we must make democracy a way of life, 
something to be lived for, to be devoted to, 
to be jealous for, to be praised and promoted 
at every chance. Our schools have here a 
great cause. They will find themselves, as 
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they translate this ideal into the hearts and 
habits of a generation. Herein, indeed, jg 
their freedom. Any other route leads away 
from liberty. 

Consider, however, that the slow develop. 
ing, intelligent cooperation which is the 
democratic way puts us at a disadvantage 
among those alluring short cuts that falsely 
promise abundant living without intelligent 
effort. What can we do to prepare a genera- 
tion of youth against this exceedingly great 
danger? 

Perhaps I have done my part when I have 
brought the challenge thus to a focus, but 
there is an emphasis which I should like to 
make in passing. If the way of intelligent 
cooperation is really the way of human 
salvation, then it zs something big and great 
to live for. Let us unhesitatingly, without 
apology, make it so. And now a word about 
what it means to make it so. 

I would say, cherish it as a birthright. The 
place for it has already been wrought into 
the tradition of the American people. As no 
other people, we have staked our destiny 
upon the venture of intelligent self-govern- 
ment and social self-control. This tradition 
we must cherish and, most important, we 
must replenish and perpetuate it. 

To advance this birthright, three things 
are necessary. First, steep each generation in 
its lore and its meaning. There can be no 
sustaining cause for a people save as it 
becomes for them a cherished tradition. Let 
us build it truthfully and unashamed in 
every new life. This is within the reach 
of the schools. They can do it if they 
will. 

Second, teach each generation what it 
means to collaborate in the application of 
their funded intelligence to the shaping of 
policies and the promotion of purposes and 
plans. Above all, let us illustrate in the life 
of the school itself what it means to do 
things democratically. There is no more 
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damning indictment of our schools today 
than the degree to which we flout democracy 
in our school control and turn these agencies 
for the moulding of our great tradition into 
veritable generating plants for autocracy and 
dictatorship. 

Then, third, if we would build a greater 
democracy we must not be afraid of the 
symbols, the rites, the ceremonies through 
which it is held in mind and heart and 
shown to the world. This is a point worthy 
of much more than the sentence or two I can 
speak for it here. Because symbols, slogans, 
emotion words and phrases have been mis- 
used, we have been too prone to condemn 
them all and to advise a people to throw 
them out, leaving it necessary to make each 
venture of life emotionally from scratch. I 
am sure this is wrong. A people lives feel- 
ingly. These feelings are stirred and cele- 
brated in rites and symbols. It must bring its 
great sustaining beliefs and principles into 
forms simplified and common enough to be 
virtual objects of worship. 

We have seen the flag abused by those 
who claim to cherish it most. They make it 
a way to draw the power of a people into 
causes which are narrow and destructive and 
self-defeating. But does this mean that flags 
are per se educationally bad? Let us not 
throw out these symbols but save them, add 
to them, and provide that they shall stand 
more and more genuinely for the democratic 
way of managing life. 

With a knowledge of this tradition, with 
practice in its ways, and with a genuine 
ritual, symbolizing its power, I believe it is 
possible to bring up a generation sufficiently 
devoted to our cause to be fortified against 
the lure of dictatorial deceptions and 
equipped to set the practice of democracy a 
step forward in the world. People, especially 
youth, must have something great to live for. 
For America, this great cause is the demo- 
cratic way. 
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CoopERATION AND Crowp EMOTIONS 


The third of the devices dictators today 
are using falsely to gratify people while 
denying them their real possibilities of in- 
telligent self-control is what Aldous Huxley 
has a bit extremely called the “sub-human” 
response revealed in the sense of being part . 
of the crowd. We recall the pictures, the 
massed millions of soldiery on the flag- 
bedecked squares of imperial cities, the sea 
of tin hats and bayonets, the goose-stepping 
regiments, the hordes moving as one, the 
onlookers caught in the feeling of the rhythm 
and emotionally moved in the common beat 
of music and drums. Who can retain his 
individual intelligence when he has re- 
peatedly a part in such maneuvers? I believe 
it is sound to say that national dictators 
would not get far in power without reliance 
upon this device. 

Is it sub-human? Certainly man tends to 
become less than his possible intelligent self 
under such influence. Yet would we best rule 
it all out? I believe not. As with so many 
other enjoyed social experiences, it is dan- 
gerous only in excesses and when mis- 
directed. Who here will deny that the band, 
the drums, the marching soldiers, the sym- 
bols are fetching? There is no sense in seek- 
ing to deny or forbid it. Rather, why not use 
it to good ends? The curse of massed sol- 
diery is what it stands for in its service to 
dictatorship and its threats of destruction to 
human lives and human values. Turn these 
purposes into the cause of human good and 
the occasional absorption in the common 
beat and common elation will be only to the 
good. 

But I must add that a sense of humor 
along with maturing intelligence will prob- 
ably lessen the grip of such mass and rhyth- 
mic kick-stepping affairs upon the feelings 
of a people and the practice of their rulers. 
The unity got by such measures tends to be 
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the unity without the saving differences of 
individuals. Uniforms, shirts, can be dan- 
gerous things. They tend, unguarded, to re- 
duce the intelligence that belongs in human 
affairs. 


COOPERATION AND STATES OF CRISIS 


The fourth device of the dictator by which 
he avoids the people’s use of intelligent co- 
operative dealing is to induce the sense of 
crisis or emergency. War is the chief of all 
such usages. Many of you will remember 
how in this country in 1917 the critical 
powers of the country, just when they were 
needed as almost never before, were sup- 
pressed under propaganda and threat of 
violence, while those in power carried us 
into and through the wretched combat. If 
a state of war exists, democracy signs off; 
and in these times, when democracy thus 
signs off, she cannot expect to be reinstated 
without loss of much of her appropriate and 
hard-won freedom of thought and control. 
The ways of war emergency tend to per- 
petuate themselves far beyond the conclusion 
of the armed conflict. Some losses tend to be 
lasting. 

Here, then, is another of the much-prac- 
ticed ways through which the on-march of 
intelligent cooperation is hampered. How, if 
at all, can the friends of democracy prepare 
a generation to turn this force to the ad- 
vantage of the greater cause? First and fore- 
most, do everything humanly possible to 
discredit the making of war and its indis- 
pensable handmaidens, the exalting of mili- 
tary systems and of fabulous expansion of 
armaments. This is democracy’s public 
enemy No. 1, the world’s worst device for 
calling alarms and thus excusing the utter 
suppression of intelligent freedom. 

Another thing we can do is to teach the 
young what any of us who will may clearly 
gather from the race’s experience—that the 
means used to achieve ends will themselves 


serve in determining the end that is achieved, 
Any emergency or crisis which invites dic. 
tatorial procedures to meet it will give the 
quality of its dictatorship to the outcomes of 
the effort. I cannot say that such crises may 
not come. They do come. But that is one 
thing. It is quite another thing to cultivate 
crises and emergencies with a view to get 
ting things done short of the deliberation of 
the people whose lives and values are in. 
volved. We can cultivate a generation to 
resist the crisis psychology and to decry the 
use of such emergency tactics to work the 
will of unbridled dictators or to serve the 
selfish interests of individuals and minor. 
ties. 


CoNCLUSION 


I have been urging that something can 
and must be learned for democracy from the 
several major ways in which forces in the 
world today lure peoples away from intell- 
gent cooperation and into the surrender of 
self to the will of dictators. 

To keep dictatorship out of America, | 
can see the necessity for working with our 
cooperative might toward the achievement 
of a new, perfectly possible economic plenty 
and security to anticipate the dictator's false 
promise. 

I do not hesitate to proclaim the wisdom 
of building our great and developing tradi- 
tion of democracy into the knowledge, the 
habits, and the affections of the young, and 
of utilizing the symbols of a real democracy 
as rallying points for the common feeling 
life of the people. Democracy as a way of 
life can be a great cause to lift a people 
out of its otherwise drab and unredeemed 
self. 

I have ventured that we can forestall the 
dictator’s use of the crowd to pattern and 
subordinate the free individual, not by decry- 
ing the possible economy of crowd psychol- 
ogy, but rather by tempering it and directing 
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COOPERATION IN INSTRUCTION 


it to ends that make it less a danger, more a 
boon to human good. 

Then I have asked for the steady, relent- 
less removal of war, military systems, and 
senseless armaments as the world’s chief 
resort today for suppressing the intelligent, 
cooperative deliberation of peoples in deter- 
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mining the policies they with their lives and 
all shall serve. 

The social intelligence basic to democratic 
living must furnish a people against these 
deceptions of the dictator. The schools can 
contribute much, and there is no time to 
waste. 


THE PLACE OF COOPERATION IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF INSTRUCTION’ 


Paut J. MIsNER 


Superintendent of Schools, Glencoe, Illinois 


It is our purpose this morning to consider 
the place of cooperation in the development 
of instruction. When I accepted the invita- 
tion to discuss this subject, it seemed quite 
simple and easy. When I began to explore 
seriously all the implications, the complexity 
of the subject quite overwhelmed me. Per- 
haps Stuart Chase is responsible. Since read- 
ing his Tyranny of Words, 1 am almost 
afraid to open my mouth. I am haunted by 
the necessity of disclosing referrents. A care- 
ful diagnosis would probably reveal a case 
of semantic jitters. Cooperation, develop- 
ment, instruction—do these symbols suggest 
word trouble among the educators? Are 
they simply generalized abstractions with no 
concrete reference to real experience? 

Unlike many critics, Mr. Chase proposes 
aremedy for word trouble. He calls it “the 
operational approach.” If I interpret this 
approach correctly, it means literally that we 
know what we are talking about. For the 
purpose of our discussion this morning, it 
would seem to imply that we should con- 
sider together some of the problems which 
have arisen as we have sought to achieve 


cooperation in the improvement of instruc- 
tion. 

What are these problems? Formulated as 
questions, they would probably appear some- 
thing like this: (1) What shall we mean by 
cooperation? (2) Whom shall we include in 
the cooperative enterprise? (3) Shall we 
attempt to employ cooperative techniques in 
all areas of educational activity? (4) Where 
does the specialist come in? and (5) How 
can organization be planned to facilitate co- 
operation? 

Our first question, “What shall we mean 
by cooperation?” isn’t as simple as it looks. 
Mussolini believes in cooperation. The 
Italian people cooperate with him by rever- 
ently offering prayers each morning to Il 
Duce for life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. The unanimous adoption of the 
“Heil Hitler” salute in Germany is a form 
of cooperation. The C. I. O. interprets col- 
lective bargaining as cooperation. The cheer 
leader at a football game gets cooperation 
when the crowd responds lustily to his hand- 
springs and cartwheels. 

Courtis has identified nine levels or types 


1An address delivered before the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, Atlantic City, New 


Jersey, February 28, 1938. 
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of cooperation. He designates the highest 
type as democratic cooperation. Concerning 
it, he says: “To achieve this level, there must 
be complete sharing of experience until all 
individuals become equal in knowledge and 
desire with respect to the situation being 
considered. Each personality must contribute 
distinctively until a rich unity of thought 
and purpose results. There must be a ‘mak- 
ing-up-of-the-group-mind’ by a process very 
similar to that in which the individual makes 
up his mind.”? 

It is reasonable to assume that workers in 
the field of education should be interested in 
the ultimate achievement of democratic co- 
operation. It is equally reasonable to assume 
that extremely few of us have had any ex- 
perience with democratic cooperation as it is 
defined by Courtis. The reasons for our 
failure to achieve democratic cooperation are 
rather obvious. We don’t know how to do it. 
The line and staff organization borrowed 
from industry and the army has resulted in 
the development of undesirable status rela- 
tionships. The terms “administrator” and 
“supervisor” too frequently suggest power 
and control vested in one or, at least, a few 
persons. 

Even in those places where the most 
complete attempts have been made to achieve 
cooperation it is doubtful whether the 
achievement has gone much beyond the 
leadership level. This is not to say that in- 
telligent, tactful, and socially sensitive leader- 
ship is deplored. It is simply to say that the 
common garden variety of leadership does 
not represent democratic cooperation because 
it always involves an element of domination. 
All too frequently cooperation is interpreted 
to mean the appointment of committees 
commissioned by the central office to investi- 
gate and report upon problems considered 
as “safe” by the “powers that be.” Such pro- 
cedures represent a form of cooperation but 
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by no stretch of the imagination can they bk 
called democratic cooperation. 

Democratic cooperation implies genuine 
respect for the intrinsic worth of the indi. 
vidual personality. It implies the provision 
of opportunities which permit persons to 
make distinctive contributions to the soly. 
tion of socially significant problems. It de. 
mands that persons who are expected to 
implement instructional policies will have 
had complete opportunity to participate in 
the formulation of the policies. 

There are many types or levels of coopera. 
tion. What is meant by cooperation in any 
given situation will determine quite com. 
pletely the nature and kind of policies and 
procedures that are adopted. 

The second question, “Whom shall we 
include in the cooperative enterprise?” is an 
interesting and important problem. Again, 
the answer is not simple. If democratic co- 
operation is the ultimate goal it will not be 
enough to say that teachers and pupils are to 
be included. Schools do not operate in a 
vacuum. They represent but a single agency 
operating within a dynamic cultural pattern. 
It is becoming increasingly clear that a 
realistic program of education must concern 
itself with the entire cultural pattern as the 
source of educative experience. The exten- 
sion of organized education beyond the 
walls of the school building presents new 
problems of cooperation. The problems will 
not be solved by adding only the parents of 
children to the list of those to be included in 
cooperative enterprises. Non-parents are the 
source of educative experiences. The failure 
to include them has quite frequently caused 
trouble. Democratic cooperation would seem 
to imply that actually all community persons 
will be included in the program of educa- 
tion. It suggests the need for a new type of 
community organization within which all 
agents and agencies are cooperating in the 


2Courtis, S. A., Cooperation, p. 8. Brumfield and Brumfield, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1934. 
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achievement of clearly defined social pur- 
poses. 

The third question, “Shall we attempt to 
employ cooperative techniques in all areas 
of educational activity?” is quite obviously 
a leading question. The answer is undoubt- 
edly, “Yes,” with perhaps the trite qualifica- 
tion of, “in so far as is humanly possible.” 
Although it is recognized that the coopera- 
tion of all persons in every area of educa- 
tional activity is extremely difficult, a few 
illustrations drawn from actual field experi- 
ences will indicate that much more can be 
done than is usually assumed. There is a 
growing emphasis upon the participation of 
pupils and teachers in curriculum making, 
revision, and recording. Finally, it is being 
realized that pupils and teachers behave 
more intelligently and effectively when they 
know what they are doing and why they are 
doing it. If it has not already happened, it is 
quite safe to predict that the era of domina- 
tion by curriculum experts will pass and be 
replaced with the era of continuous and co- 
operative development of curricula by pupils, 
teachers, and experts. In fact we are probably 
now ready for the participation of com- 
munity adults in the activities of curriculum 
building. The experts tell us that the cur- 
riculum should represent a comprehensive 
statement of social policy. If this be so, then 
the cooperation of community adults is de- 
sirable and necessary. Auspicious beginnings 
in scattered places throughout the country 
suggest that more lay participation can be 
expected in the future. 

Traditional techniques of evaluation have 
made genuine cooperation difficult of 
achievement. The use of standardized 
achievement tests and the interpretations 
made of the results have tended to inhibit 
and restrict cooperation. No matter how 
much is said concerning the use of test 
results solely for diagnostic and remedial 
purposes, teachers are skeptical about the 
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possible comparisons that may be made. 
This is not to say that less attention should 
be given to evaluation. On the contrary, it 
represents one of the most seriously neg- 
lected fields of educational activity. The need 
is for more clearly defined educational pur- 
poses cooperatively formulated by teachers, 
pupils, specialists, and community adults. 
With these purposes in mind appropriate 
techniques of evaluation can be developed 
cooperatively and made an integral part of 
the instructional process. Tyler’s work with 
the cooperative development of evaluation 
techniques is evidence of the trends that may 
be expected in this direction. 

There will probably be little disagreement 
concerning the development of cooperative 
techniques in the areas of curriculum build- 
ing and evaluation. There is a tendency, 
however, to consider such areas as school 
plant designing, finance, and the purchase 
of supplies and equipment as the restricted 
reservations of the specialist. School build- 
ings, budgets, textbooks, supplies, and equip- 
ment have value only to the extent that they 
facilitate teacher-pupil relationships. Who 
could be better equipped to formulate the 
instructional specifications for a new school 
building than the persons most intimately 
concerned—the pupils and teachers? The 
problems that have always existed among 
teachers with respect to salaries and budg- 
etary procedures in general have been accen- 
tuated by the economic conditions of the last 
few years. Too frequently budgetary pro- 
cedures are shrouded in mystery. Teachers 
are not adequately informed concerning the 
intricacies of levies, rates, and legal limita- 
tions. The active participation of teachers in 
the development of school budgets and 
salary schedules should result in increased 
understanding. Participation in these areas 
can be expected to achieve a high level 
of democratic cooperation and_socializa- 
tion. 
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As organized education continues to make 
the immediate cultural pattern the source of 
learning experiences, increased opportunities 
for the cooperation of community adults will 
be presented. In every community there are 
persons who have distinctive contributions 
to make. Wherever attempts have been made 
to secure the participation of community 
adults, the results have been extremely en- 
couraging. Mr. Brown, whose hobby is 
travel, returns to the city each year with 
moving pictures of what he has seen. He 
shows his pictures to the school children and 
becomes a resource member of the faculty. 
Mrs. Jones is an artist. She cooperates with 
the pupils in their room beautification proj- 
ects. The Women’s Literary Club members 
conduct story hours in the school libraries. 
The Garden Club members cooperate with 
the Student Council in the screening and 
landscaping around the new junior high 
school building. Obviously the opportunities 
for the cooperation of community adults 
are endless. 

Most of us will agree that it is desirable 
to think of the learning process as a series of 
related, purposeful, and continuous experi- 
ences. To secure such organic unity it would 
seem that the techniques of cooperation 
must be universally applied. To limit any 
area of educational activity solely to the con- 
tributions of the specialist would destroy the 
essential organic unity which is being sought. 

The problem defined by our fourth ques- 
tion, “Where does the specialist come in?” is 
one that should be approached with great 
humility. Specialists seem to be a necessary 
evil. The chief problem is a religious one. 
We must encourage them to come to the 
mourners’ bench and seek salvation. They 
must be converted to the democratic way 
of life. Now let me hasten to say that 
these thoughts could not even be uttered 
unless I had known and worked with con- 
verted specialists. For practical purposes we 


can assume that all of the present company 
are members in good standing of the demo. 
cratic fraternity. Such an assumption will 
then permit us to deal more sternly with the 
sinners. 

An illustration from actual experience 
should help us to evaluate the place of the 
specialist in a cooperative program of ip- 
struction. Recently a reading specialist came 
into my office and announced that she could 
not sign her name to a report that was being 
submitted by a committee of teachers. This 
specialist had been working with the teachers 
for a period of three months on the develop. 
ment of a functional reading program. She 
was unwilling to sign the report because she 
could not agree with everything it contained. 
She insisted that her reputation as a specialist 
would be injured if her name appeared on 
the report. I assured her that it didn’t matter 
whether her name was on the report or not. 
I was concerned mainly about her happiness 
and if it would make her happy not to sign 
the report she need not do it. Then she asked 
me the very important question with which 
we are concerned here, “Where does the 
specialist come in?” 

My answer to her question was an attempt 
to emphasize what I believed to be the im- 
plications of democratic cooperation as they 
appeared in her situation. The specialist isa 
resource person. She has distinctive contribu- 
tions to make to the instructional program in 
accordance with her specialized interests and 
abilities. She is a person and as such entitled 
to complete respect. It is her duty to present 
objective data and interpretations supporting 
her point of view. She must remember, how- 
ever, that teachers are likewise persons. They 
are also specialists. Interestingly enough in 
this case the specialist had never had any 
classroom teaching experience and she failed 
to see that the classroom teacher was 4s 
much a source of specialized contributions as 
she was. 
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I think all of you will agree that this 
problem is by no means a straw man. Rather 
it is one that must be faced squarely if demo- 
cratic cooperation is to be more than a 
subject for conference speeches. It is my firm 
conviction that our specialists must recognize 
certain limitations when these conflicts arise. 
Their facts may be wrong or inadequate. 
Their interpretation of the facts may differ 
because they have accepted a different set 
of values as the basis of their interpretation. 
Or, the specialists may be right but lack the 
skill necessary to bring about understanding 
and desire on the part of other persons. 
Whatever the cause, the specialist should 
respect the contributions of others and make 
the adjustments that are demanded if genu- 
ine cooperation is to be achieved. This is not 
to say that the specialist must abandon her 
data or change her values. It is rather to say 
that she will critically examine them, make 
modifications where she is convinced they 
are desirable, and start over again. She has 
no right to relinquish her responsibility of 
making distinctive contributions as long as 
she does it democratically. 

It may be that we should abandon the 
term specialist and use, perhaps, the term 
counselor. Persons whose specialized inter- 
ests and abilities lie in the field of psychology, 
health, music, art, crafts, and curriculum 
would be thought of as resource persons 
prepared at all times to render service where 
it was needed and desired. The classroom 
teacher, working intimately with children, is 
best equipped to determine the nature, kind, 
and amount of services to be rendered by the 
counselor. For the most part all counselors 
would be “on call” rather than “on schedule.” 
Personally I do not believe there is much 
hope for instructional programs that are 
functionally related to the interests, needs, 
and abilities of children, until some such 
plan is accepted in practice. 

The specialist who contends that such an 
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interpretation of her function will result in 
low standards of achievement, waste of time 
and energy, and an unbalanced instructional 
program simply admits her inability to exer- 
cise creative and democratic leadership. It 
has been my good fortune to work with 
counselors who prove that it can be done. 

Time will not permit detailed considera- 
tion of our last question, “How can organi- 
zation be planned to facilitate cooperation?” 
Experiences with organization in different 
places throughout the country suggest that 
the achievement of cooperation demands 
careful planning. One plan that has been 
used quite successfully provides for four 
basic committees operating in each building 
as the unit of participation. The committees 
are designated: (1) the community relations 
committee, (2) the teacher affairs committee, 
(3) the curriculum activities committee, 
(4) the socialization committee. Member- 
ship in the various committees is usually 
voluntary. The responsibilities of the com- 
mittees are indicated by the designations 
although the functions of each are specifically 
defined. The socialization committee is the 
coordinating committee and its membership 
includes the chairmen of the other three 
committees together with the principal of 
the building. 

The building organization represents the 
unit of participation. The city-wide organi- 
zation provides for a coordinating council, 
two auxiliary councils, a consultation staff, 
and a governing board of the local profes- 
sional organization. In the city-wide organi- 
zation the coordinating council integrates 
the activities of the several building faculties. 
Its membership includes one representative 
of each of the building socialization com- 
mittees, together with the superintendent of 
schools, a representative of the governing 
board of the local teachers’ organization, one 
representative of each of the two auxiliary 
councils, and members of the consultation 
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staff on call. There are two auxiliary councils 
in the city-wide plan—the curriculum records 
council and the evaluation council. The 
membership of the curriculum records coun- 
cil is composed of one member of each 
building curriculum activities committee. 
The membership of the evaluation council 
is composed of one member of each building 
socialization committee. The consultation 
staff has a service relationship only. It is 
composed of all the specialists in the system. 
The governing board of the local profes- 
sional organization is composed of one mem- 
ber of each of the building teachers affairs 
committee. 

The foregoing outline of one plan of 
organization simply indicates how necessary 
it is that provision be made for cooperation. 
It just doesn’t grow up like Topsy. 

Whatever plan of organization is used, it 
is quite clear that it must provide: (1) oppor- 
tunity for complete participation in accord- 
ance with individual interests, needs, and 
abilities; (2) careful definition of functions 
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to avoid duplication, conflict, and loss of 
efficiency; (3) coordination of all activities 
to the end that there will be progressive 
development of policies and action. 

In the introduction to this discussion your 
speaker implied a promise that he would say 
things which he, himself, understood. At this 
moment you have a right to be extremely 
skeptical. As partial atonement may we sum- 
marize briefly and simply a few things which 
may be appropriate to our discussion: 

Democratic cooperation in the develop. 
ment of instruction will be an extremely 
difficult thing to achieve. It will involve 
many persons who do not usually participate 
in instructional activities—notably pupils, 
parents, and non-parents. It should be ex. 
tended to all areas of educational activity. 
The precise place and functions of the spe- 
cialists will need to be redefined. Careful 
thought must be given to the problems of 
organization within which a high level of 
democratic cooperation can be achieved 
without loss of efficiency. 
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TECHNIQUES OF COOPERATION BETWEEN 
COMMUNITY GROUPS AND THE SCHOOL’ 


ALFRED D. SHEFFIELD 


Professor of Group Leadership, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts 


It is a mark of advance in the social 
sciences that today, when we think critically 
of schools and colleges, we view them as 
institutions which are wholly meaningful 
only within their community context. As 
agencies of our common culture they can 
expect to fulfil their function only as the 
institutions around them give effect to cul- 
tural ideas that form some consensus as to 
what their function is. Indeed, such is our 
recognition of group forces in society that 
our culture itself, when we try to define it, 
becomes intelligible only as something 
orchestrated out of the doings of chambers 
of commerce, professional guilds, labor 
unions, civic leagues, patriotic societies, 
churches, councils of social agencies, neigh- 
borhood centers, fraternal orders, youth 
organizations, and service clubs. We cannot, 
as educators, say what our cultural aims are, 
without first seeing what these groups do, 
for theirs is the culture that ingrains itself in 
the neuro-muscular systems of Americans. 
This means, indeed, that we are assuming 
responsibility for education in a new social 
phase. We have to administer not only an 
education of young people dy the schools, 
but an education of adult groups about the 
schools. In this phase school administration 
presents itself as public administration, its 
leaders using cooperative techniques with 
other community leaders to form valid ideas 
about teaching and its distinctive part in the 
ensemble of community life. 


So much of preamble seems needed, if we 
are to discuss certain techniques of com- 
munity relations as new skills for educational 
leaders. It detains us for a little forethought 
as to just what sort of cooperation the tech- 
niques are meant to bring about. If school 
institutions view themselves as self-sufficing 
in appraisal of their aims and means, then by 
“cooperation” their leaders will mean an 
acceptance of school doings by outside 
groups, a general readiness to hear and to 
help where school activities call for com- 
munity resources. For such a relationship the 
techniques would be diplomatic—those of a 
public relations agent. But if a school system 
expects to take its bearings from what goes 
on within the collective life, its leaders will 
seek a cooperation in reviewing its aims and 
means, at times in revising them, with com- 
munity interests—through qualified spokes- 
men—sharing in the process. For this rela- 
tionship the techniques will be educative— 
addressed to the shaping of understandings 
conducive to a spread of cultural gains. Co- 
operation of this sort will grow in importance 
as high schools and junior colleges increase 
their emphasis upon the social studies. And 
an increase seems certain as America comes 
to realize that while social forces are decid- 
ing the fate of our civilization, our schools 
and colleges are not meeting the demand for 
persons of insight into the workings of 
modern social organization. We are being 
compelled to see, with Lancelot Hogben, 


1An address delivered before the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, Atlantic City, New 


Jersey, February 28, 1938. 
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that democracy is becoming a farce because 
both capital and labor draw leaders from an 
academic system that leaves them “expen- 
sively uneducated” for their responsibilities. 
But—when we bring into the system studies 
that face young people up to social problems, 
we find at once that the community, with its 
group interests at stake, begins to have some 
“say” about our educational dealings with 
them.? For here education moves into a 
social frontier, with but roughly explored 
prospects as to the public or private control 
of utilities, as to the distribution of consumer 
income, as to the organization of labor, as to 
the rights of unpopular minorities, as to 
policies for unemployment, as to the national 
defense, and other such areas of concern. It is 
here that school administrators must make 
themselves technicians for a cooperative self- 
education all round—one that will give us 
enlightened community attitudes toward the 
possibilities of social change. 

What, now, are the techniques for the co- 
operation we have thus defined? A realistic 
answer will begin with two preconditions of 
integrative thinking on a community scale. 
We must do something about the backward 
state of concepts and language for real social 
thinking. And we must do something about 
the lack of organization among social groups 
for joint effort toward understandings. At 
the risk of seeming to detain ourselves on 
still more preliminaries, we therefore pause 
over each of these as a determinant of the 
techniques we want. 

The first requisite of a cooperative tech- 
nique for social thinking is that it transpose 
the problem under discussion from the level 
of crass popular description to a deeper level 
of analytic redefinition. Take, for example, 
the problem of finding for wage-earners 
valid forms and degrees of participation in 
the control of labor conditions. Ordinary 
talk puts it all in terms of the present align- 
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ments, with the recognized features of craft 
unions, industrial unions, employee repre. 
sentation plans, and welfare plans as seen by 
the parties to industry. These features are 
the shapes and processes which answer to the 
workings of men’s minds at the level of 
practical enterprise. They take expression 
most naturally in the language of argument 
—familiar, and compelling with the author. 
ity of experience, but loaded with all sorts of 
unexamined assumptions and smuggled 
preferences. Description at this level will not 
start any cooperative effort to inspect labor 
relations in the spirit and with the vision of 
social science. Since the latter is the spirit and 
the vision we mean our schools to embody in 
the social studies, we should be ready, when 
we bring people together for thought about 
school dealings with labor questions, to start 
their thinking in terms of the deeper-lying 
components of our present labor situation. 
We must know how to set the questions in 
terms of precisely discriminated mechanisms 
of management, of the subtler forces in in- 
dustrial relationships, for instance, of the 
whole cluster of values and hazards that 
figure interdependently as a field of control. 
And we must get these things seen in their 
relevancies to ideas of what is mature and 
immature in organizational attitudes, and of 
what can be made to happen in attitude- 
change. 

Our techniques here are really ways of 
inducing a fresh movement of mind from 
percepts to concepts in social matters. Social 
issues are experienced as controversial issues, 
and when they become the subject matter of 
social studies, we have a public state of mind 
quite unprepared for study that tries to per- 
ceive their formative elements and to con- 
ceive their institutional forms in ways that 
invite scientific, not contentious, approaches 
to solutions. The reason here is that social 
science has not established, as physical 


2 See Raup, Bruce, Education and Organized Interests in America. Putnam, 1936. 
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science has, its own distinctive mode of be- 
holding its data as the way of perceiving and 
conceiving to be expected from it. In matters 
of physics people know that ordinary objects 
are to be viewed in terms of electrons, 
quanta, potentials, Hamiltonian functions. 
They know that a physicist talks about radio 
sets, not as a salesman talks about them—in 
terms of Automatic Flash Tuners, Band- 
Stand Baffles, Acoustical Labyrinths, and 
other details which appeal at the level of 
merchandising—but in terms of the basic 
electrodynamics that yield good radio re- 
ception, without regard to any business stake 
in a given type of set. In matters of social 
psychology, on the other hand, where con- 
cepts and terms for the basic forces are still 
tentative, people expect teachers to think 
and talk—for example, about organized 
labor—in the ideology of everyday opinion. 
It is this precondition of thought which is 
our first determinant of techniques that will 
reeducate adults for better understandings 
with the schools. 

The second precondition of our coopera- 
tive steps lies in the way opinion develops 
among community groups. The mutual en- 
lightenments we are after—enlightenments 
of adult thought about education iteslf— 
must begin in methodically handled meet- 
ings of a few picked persons. The picking 
should be done by the school official who is 
to lead them, since the resultfulness of their 
effort turns on qualifications which he can 
best judge, namely: (1) Each member should 
be a person of enough reflectiveness and 
articulateness to keep the group effort at a 
profitable level; (2) each should have enough 
standing in some major association to make 
his own adjustments of mind in the discus- 
sion-meetings carry over to his associates as 
an opinion-group in the community. 

What we desire here is a sort of honorary 
local Council on the Social Studies, its mem- 
bers acting first conjointly, as a test tube of 
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attitude-change between school and com- 
munity leaders, and then severally, as agents 
within their respective groups, of a continu- 
ing revision of people’s views as to school 
purposes. But if this effort is to achieve co- 
operative relations on an enlarging scale, we 
must prearrange contacts within the more 
loosely-knit groupings in order to facilitate 
the process. Certain types of major group— 
for example, business, labor, social service, 
civic and patriotic associations—have an 
intercommunication between their different 
neighborhood units such that one or two 
representatives from each type could carry 
from our Council an influence running out 
through its sub-groups. Churches, on the 
other hand, would not afford such ready 
contacts between their parish groupings as 
facilitate the developing of church-group 
opinion on matters of school-and-community 
concern. Here and in other areas of organ- 
ized interest it becomes another precondition 
of our cooperative techniques that steps be 
devised to make each type of cultural group- 
ing really count in the shaping of responsible 
public opinion. For encouragement it should 
be mentioned that the denominational com- 
mittees on social action and the national 
offices of other fellowships are generously 
helpful to local leaders who undertake this 
gearing-in of their local members for the 
community good. 

Now for our specific cooperative tech- 
niques. We have led up to them, first, by 
dismissing any thought of general techniques 
—as if the educational leader could possess 
himself of certain stock moves, like gambits 
in chess, ready for any turn in community 
relations. We assume he is to address his 
procedures to specific situations, with a fore- 
thought for those which deserve the pains 
to make his handling resultful. Such situa- 
tions we have next observed to be newly 
pressing where the social studies entail 
efforts at better community appreciation of 
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school purposes. Here the needed coopera- 
tion imposes as prerequisites that the leader 
prepare his own mind for the peculiar de- 
mands of a special interthinking process, and 
arrange for participants and conditions that 
will give his techniques their chance. We are 
therefore now asking just what this leader 
does when his Council on the Social Studies 
gets together. Just how is he to handle this 
intergroup meeting so that it will discuss 
rewardingly such a “jittery” matter as a 
planned economy, or the labor movement, 
or race relations, or peace promotion? 

His first step is to put questions and sum- 
marize answers in a way to induce that 
mode of beholding the matter which reduces 
it to the essentials for a scientific redefinition. 
If it is organized labor that is under view, he 
will work toward a total view of the values 
and hazards which each beholder, with his 
group-engendered attitudes and preferences, 
tends to warp—with over-stresses on some, 
and others confused or not registering. These 
values, as offered by mutually supplement- 
ing strokes in the speaking, plot the dynamic 
points in the situation, and the leader should 
get them arranged, either visually on a sheet 
or before the mind’s eye of his group, in 
their significant oppositions. Thus he can 
display the basic impulsions that appear 
where labor bids for union recognition in the 
following scheme of field forces: 


Felt Needs in Labor Relations 


(a) Authority of management to choose and 
reject workers on the basis of competency 
and cooperation. 

(b) Freedom of management to change work 
methods and assignments for efficiency. 

(c) A wage-level that sustains family standards 
and makes the worker an industrial con- 
sumer. 

(d) Participation by wage-earners in industrial 
democracy. 

(e) Power of labor to exercise pressure on be- 
half of its interests when slighted. 


8 Sheffield, Ada E., Social Insight in Case Situations, p. 


The important thing in this bit of display 
technique is the remagnetizing of all these 
part-items when they appear as polarized and 
interdependent within an evolving whole, 
Each discussant finds the particular value he 
had meant to espouse, e.g., efficiency, sud- 
denly de-emotionalized, since the conferring 
group has accepted a social stake in Ais value 
as one determinant of a culturally enriching 
outcome. This shared vision of the dynamic 
pattern is a much more basic exercise of the 
imagination than the moralistically recom. 
mended effort to “look at all sides”—which 
accepts the merely controversial level and 
formulation of the things to be looked at. 

Having induced this transmutation of the 
matter into a scheme of ordered essentials, 
the leader must next set his cooperative 
thinkers to mutual questionings at each 
point in the scheme. We have just noted that 
as interdependent points in a social pattern 
these value-essentials are less insistent, each 
in its own right. Indeed, each value (eg. 
management's authority, or labor efficiency, 
or bargaining power) needs for its own 
precise meaningfulness the mutual defining 
which the whole cluster gets within this 
context. Social insight begins, as Ada E. 
Sheffield® has urged, when people achieve 
“a stereoscopic picture” of their situation by 
getting its elements “simultaneously seen 
from different angles.” But there is a further 


Corresponding Hazards in Meeting Them 


Discrimination against spokesmen for labor 
claims. 


Disadvantages to the workers involved when 
the kinds and amounts of work are changed. 

Danger of wage-claims overriding other claims 
on the proceeds. 


Abuses arising from faults of organization, 
poor leadership or “crowd psychology.” 

Disturbance to business arising from the use or 
fear of strikes. 


188. D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937. 
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idea————»>may be better discriminated. <i 
feeling ———»>may shift with recognition 


Attitude toward 
Value A 


of other values.<_——— feeling Attitude toward 
impulsion—»may find expression in more 


Value B 


compatible means.<—action-tendency 


step in this cooperation for insight, since the 
ultimate elements of social control are not 
just the values, but certain variables in 
people’s attitudes toward the values, and in 
the social means for attaining them. The 
attitude of college students—to change our 
illustration—toward boarding-hall contacts 
with Negroes is an attitude that resolves it- 
self into (1) an idea of the contact as of 
“social relations” with “inferiors”; (2) an 
emotion towards it as an “unvalue”; (3) an 
impulsion or action-tendency of avoidance. 
These three “ultimates” of analysis have co- 
alesced into this particular attitude at the 
level of common experience. It conflicts with 
another attitude toward the positive value of 
shared college opportunity—an attitude with 
its own variables in the idea of a democratic 
school experience, in the desire for inter- 
racial good will, and in a disposition to treat 
persons at college on the sole basis of their 
worth as individuals. In any interracial situa- 
tion such attitudes are involved—all being 
socially wrought complexes of idea, feeling, 
and impulsion expressed in terms of the 
given culture. The conflicts that make our 
community troubles are all conflicts between 
things that are being “taken in the lump,” 
and the scientific solving of our troubles is 
that which “unlumps” the trouble-breeding 











components and reinspects their basic possi- 
bilities for a reconstituted situation, with 
people’s ideas and use of means refined and 
recomposed into harmonious relations. 

The leader of our deliberating Council 
will therefore make his next move in tech- 
nique one that will get key attitudes (as 
expressed in the speaking) cooperatively 
analyzed for fresh discriminations and sug- 
gestions. In doing this he may helpfully use 
the little scheme (see above) of possibilities 
between attitudes in conflict. (Note here that 
in an unadjustment involving even but two 
attitudes there are six points at which adjus- 
tive modifying may be sought.) 

If the attitude-conflict seems to focus in the 
idea—say, that of “social relations” with 
“inferiors”—the leader must use a semantic 
technique. When a member refers to “the 
Negro” as “inferior,” we need to know, first, 
whether we are meaning by the word some- 
thing made by nature or something imposed 
by man and, second, granting we mean the 
former, just how the inferiority is to be con- 
ceived. The leader can sketch before his 
group the distribution curves which picture 
their idea of the relative showing of whites 
and blacks against a scale of low, middling, 
and high natural endowment. (See graph.) 
It matters little how crudely these curves are 
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imagined, since they bring the group to at 
least two refinements of idea, namely: (1) 
that college contacts with Negroes do not 
involve the masses of underprivileged colored 
folk who fall below the level for admission; 
(2) that individuals who rate at an upper 
point in the curve should not be talked of as 
if somehow they were infected by the in- 
feriority of all who rate below them. 

The other idea-element here—that of 
“social relations”—requires the technique of 
“multiple definition.” As a basic variable in 
intensive thinking it has been discriminated 
for scientific management by Thomas N. 
Whitehead,* of the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration. His analysis enables 
our leader to put into tabular form before the 
discussants three degrees of relationship that 
are blurred by this phrase: 

“Social relations” may mean (in a maxi- 
mum-to-minimum order): 


1. The full fellowship of a club, in which 
people expect to fraternize in any and 
every area of congeniality and common 
interest. 

2. The “attendant sociabilities” of persons 
brought into face-to-face relations by their 
work. 

3. The definitely directed activities between 
persons teamed up for the performance 
of interdependent functions. 


With this help to their thinking, our Council 
can inspect the actual degrees of commit- 
ment that students make in what are called 
their “social relations” at college; and it can 
question realistically the assumption that 
social relations in sense 2 tend to move up 
into the relationships of sense 1. 

If, however, the conflict-point between 
attitudes seems to focus between feelings— 
say, a fear of interminglings that would be- 
cloud our race inheritance as against an 
ardor for interracial justice—the leader will 
catch from the speaking and bulletin for 


4 Whitehead, Thomas N., Leadership in a Free Society. 
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attention any clues to emergent values to 
which feelings may shift. For example, any 
stress on the gain to society of getting the 
best cultural contributions to be had from 
the best qualified Negroes, or on the need of 
contacts and incentives for such Negroes as 
become leaders within their own race-groups 
will create a counter-pull to the fear, and a 
qualification of the ardor, which may estab- 
lish a new emotional equipoise. 

Where the adjustment is best sought at 
the point of clashing impulsions, the leader 
must know how to guide talk that merely 
complains about or defends the given forms 
of action into talk that inventively reshapes 
the means for attaining mutually accepted 
values. For a change of illustration, let us 
turn to the attitudes stirred in college and 
community by the activities of student 
“pacifists.” Here is the perfectly creditable 
impulse of budding citizens to make them- 
selves count in promoting peace-mindedness 
in a war-stricken world. Yet when the im- 
pulse takes form in public speaking by young 
crusaders from College X before high-school 
groups in its neighborhood, we have trouble 
for both college and town-group authorities. 
The leader of our discussion in Council 
should try to get recognized the precise 
elements in the given means of promotion 
that call for substitutions. People will grant 
that the principle of “learning by doing” 
gives a warrant to earnest young folk to prac- 
tice the espousal of public causes. But they 
will voice dissatisfactions here which suggest: 


1. That a young speaker, not being himself 
an authority on public matters, is in a 
better position before a community group 
if he comes under some informed adult 
sponsorship for the things he has to say. 

2. That we have a questionable, hit-and-run 
sort of promotion when an out-of-town 
speaker stirs up, by radical fervor, a local 
problem which he does not stay to help 
solve. 


. Harvard University Press, 1936. 
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3. That students who attract public atten- 
tion cannot help involving their college, 
since—however they may disclaim it—the 
public simply wll view them in a repre- 
sentative light. 


These three points result from a discussion 
leader’s technique of extracting, from state- 
ments expressed as complaints, the items of 
action which might be so changed that the 
impulses now colliding would reémbody 
themselves in forms to invite cooperation. 
The forms which this adjustment has 
actually taken in various instances embody 
the following new features: 


1. The national office of organized peace 
promotion establishes in the community a 
professionally responsible agent, who on 
the one hand stimulates and advises peace 
groups in several neighboring colleges, 
and on the other arranges with local 
leaders for appropriate student participa- 
tion in local programs. 

2. Students, therefore, appear in the com- 
munity under Jocal adult sponsors, for 
whom expert help is available in case 
their peace efforts prove disturbing. 

3. Since the whole project centers in the 
town office of a peace agency, drawing 
students from colleges X, Y, and Z, the 
young people in mixed teams do not 
figure as “representing” any one college 
in a way to make its authorities seem 
involved. 


These deliberative techniques within a 
Council should of course be supplemented 
by methods for furthering the spread of co- 
operative results from the minds of its 
members to the groups they severally belong 
to. The opportunities for a spread of their 
mutual gains in understanding will appear 
partly in their contacts with other com- 
munity leaders, and partly in their touch 
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with program activities in their respective 
organizations. Here they can become real 
partners in adult education by getting the 
tools of socially productive thinking, thus 
cooperatively developed, into wider accept- 
ance and use. We cannot now detail the 
ways of influential carry-over from a Council 
on the Social Studies into community atti- 
tudes toward the schools. But if this paper 
encourages any school administrator to unite, 
in a spirit of social pioneering, with a con- 
genial group in an experience of cooperation 
for insight, he will realize that the school 
system will gain if he can implement them 
to make their own reoriented attitudes be- 
come socially contagious. We may therefore 
end with this bit of prophecy: that we shall 
one day have, as an adjunct to the admini- 
strator’s office, a Service Bureau in charge of 
an Educational Consultant, who will make 
available to Council members and other 
responsible persons the following resources 
for community cooperation: 


1. A list of the program-meetings touching 
social themes in all the more important 
local organizations. 

2. A file of educational materials that are 
expertly addressed to the social thinking 
of adult groups. 

3. A fund of experience with people’s states 
of mind on social issues, so that the con- 
sultant’s advice is likely to fit the actual 
occasions. 


With such a mutuality of effort, embracing 
all serious groups—conservative, liberal, 
radical, and scientific—in a common concern 
with the integrity of thinking, we can have 
the kind of community that wants the kind 
of education that grows the kind of culture 
we want to take pride in as American. 





TEACHERS IN THE COOPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT 
OF INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS’ 


AticeE MIEL 


Principal, Donovan School, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Once, when I was in high school, the 
Baptist Church in our small town was hold- 
ing a series of fiery revival meetings. At- 
tracted by the reports of what went on 
there, a certain boy and I thought it 
would be a lark to attend one of the meet- 
ings. (We were Congregationalists.) Mat- 
ters had not progressed very far when the 
evangelist suddenly called upon all Chris- 
tians to arise. He had a pretty good tech- 
nique, that man, for finding out how large 
a job he had before him. Promptly, the 
congregation arose to a man—except for two 
smart alecks of high school age. Some evil 
spirit told us to sit tight and we sat tight. 
From the way that evangelist thundered 
his sermon that evening, directly at us, the 
only two sinners in the lot, I thought he 
must be very displeased and more than a 
little angered. More mature reflection since 
that time has caused me to wonder if he 
wasn’t a little grateful to those two rugged 
individualists for giving him someone to 
preach to on that occasion. 

I feel that this audience is much like 
that Baptist congregation. If we were to 
ask all those present who believe in the 
cooperative way to rise, we shouldn’t have 
even two to preach to this morning. There- 
fore, I am going to begin by assuming that 
no one here needs to be converted to a 
belief in cooperation. You would hardly 
have chosen to attend this convention at 


all if that term which appears so often in 
the program were distasteful to you. In 
other words, we have a select group here— 
a group selected in terms of an interest in 
establishing a new kind of relationship with 
teachers. This group wants to take teachers 
in on the planning of the curriculum that 
they are to implement. This group wants 
to take teachers in on evaluating the prod- 
uct of their efforts. Let us hope that this 
desire to take teachers into the partnership 
is not prompted by an urge to make a 
pretty gesture toward democracy but by a 
genuine belief that that is the only way in 
which to make the curriculum the effective 
agent of socialization that it should be. 

If I speak in the role of preacher instead 
of including myself among the sinners, it 
is for the reason that I have never stood in 
your shoes and, consequently, have never 
had a chance to sin in quite the same ways. 
I see this whole matter from the stand- 
point of a classroom teacher; but, if I were 
you, I should want this kind of help: I 
should want to know just what things a 
supervisor or director of instruction can do 
to bring about real teacher participation in 
curriculum activities. I should want to 
know what tactics employed in the past 
have proved to be actual barriers to teacher 
growth and, as a result, barriers to educa- 
tional progress. Because I happen to have 
taught for five years in a school where an 








1 An address before the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, Atlantic City, New Jersey, March 
1, 1938. 
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experiment in cooperative administration 
was being carried on, I believe that I have 
a few of the answers. In the interest of 
brevity, I shall not be able, as I proceed, to 
remind you often enough that what may 
sound like dictatorial pronouncements 
really represent principles evolved from 
actual observation and experience. If I 
say, “Do this, don’t do that,” I really mean 
that the group with which I worked found 
that we had the best success when you or 
somebody else did this and did not do that. 
I hope that this general apology will cover 
any sins that I am about to commit. 

Let us take for our first text democratic 
cooperation. I use the qualifying adjective 
in order that we may not confuse it with 
the Hitler type of cooperation. Democratic 
cooperation to me means participation all 
along the line—in planning, in execution, 
and in appraisal of results. As Dr. Courtis 
says, “It is mot cooperation if it means you 
help me to achieve my purpose.” We might 
almost make that our golden rule. 

There are many ways of living up to 
this rule. One technique is this: with 
teachers as with children, proceed from the 
concrete to the abstract. If you wish to 
demonstrate to teachers that the coopera- 
tive method of solving problems is the best 
method, don’t just talk about the principles 
involved. Bring them face to face with one 
problem after another that can be solved 
satisfactorily only by cooperative attack. 
Take, for example, the planning of treat- 
ment for a problem child. Former teachers, 
representatives of community social agen- 
cies, a psychologist or a psychiatrist or both, 
a doctor or a nurse, the parent, and the prin- 
cipal—all are needed to help the present 
teacher if anything like the right solution is 
to be reached. 

Again, if you think it desirable for the 
teaching group to hold to a commonly ac- 
cepted philosophy of education, you will 
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find that such a philosophy is better built 
up by generalizing upon a series of com- 
mon experiences than by merely theorizing 
on the various philosophies from which the 
group might choose. 

The gospel of democratic cooperation 
leads directly to our second text, which is 
patience. Patience is another technique 
which goes hand in hand with the co- 
operative way. Impatience will eventually 
defeat your purpose every time. For a 
horrible example I shall cite the case of an 
assistant superintendent in an eastern city. 
The incident took place on, shall we say, 
Thursday? That day this brilliant admin- 
istrator had an even more brilliant idea. 
He could hardly wait to let all the teachers 
know about it and begin to use it. So he 
issued a bulletin and this is what it said: 

“Beginning next Monday, with the open- 
ing of the session, all the schools in the 
city will operate on an activity basis.” 

That man was impatient. You, my con- 
gregation, have never been so obviously 
foolish, but I wonder if you have any idea 
how abruptly sometimes you introduce 
teachers to new concepts which often in- 
volve fundamental changes in their point 
of view. When these new beliefs took root 
in your minds, you were prepared to accept 
them. The groundwork had been laid. 
Teachers under your guidance also need 
to have an opportunity to grow slowly and 
naturally toward new beliefs. They need 
to arrive at those beliefs as the result of a 
series of experiences. We recognize the fact 
that children learn by proceeding from the 
known to the unknown by steps gradual 
enough to allow assimilation of new ideas 
as they come along. What is often for- 
gotten is that the laws of learning for 
adults are the same. 

Let us suppose that a supervisor has be- 
come convinced, after much observation 
and study, that individual instruction is the 
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only answer to the reading problem in his 
school system. The teachers under his 
direction, however, are then in the stage 
of teaching reading to a whole room at 
once or, in a few cases, to a room divided 
into two groups of twenty children each. 
If that supervisor is very impatient to get 
all his teachers to instructing on the new 
basis right away, he no doubt will explain 
what he wants and issue a few orders. The 
results he will obtain can easily be pre- 
dicted. In few cases will there be a real 
understanding and appreciation of the 
need for the change, of the results desired, 
and of the techniques that will be needed 
in order to execute the new plans. 
Suppose, instead, that the supervisor had 
started with his teachers where they were. 
Suppose he had helped them to analyze 
their groups of childen in terms of spread 
in ability, achievement in reading, and 
differences in interests and cultural back- 
ground. They might then have made plans 
together for experimentation with teaching 
smaller groups to be followed by exchange 
of experiences, evaluation of results, and 
planning of next steps. That is the way real 
growth takes place. That is the cooperative 
way and it gets results. Eventually those 
teachers would probably arrive at the con- 
clusion that nothing short of rather com- 
plete individualization of reading would 
solve their problem. At that point they 
would be ready to implement that decision. 
It is unwise, then, for supervisors and 
directors of instruction to be impatient to 
make progress in great leaps. Impatience 
on the part of people in positions like yours 
is often manifested in another way also. 
You are so impatient for the entire school 
system to progress along an even front that 
you attempt to make reforms and innova- 
tions city-wide when it is unwise to do so. 
Not all faculty groups are in the same stage 
of growth and development. Differences in 


personnel and leadership make it impos. 
sible for all groups to carry on identical 
programs with the same degree of success 
and satisfaction, Then, too, the principles 
back of the community school movement 
are being violated unless every school in 
the city is studying the needs of its own 
immediate community and planning its 
educational program in terms of those 
needs. 

Furthermore, teachers vary within a 
building. Impatience to achieve results in a 
standard way throughout a building or a 
city should not be allowed to dominate all 
other considerations. Individual differences 
should be taken into account in the case of 
teachers just as they are in the case of chil- 
dren. Provided that a teacher’s philosophy 
of education is in harmony with the phi- 
losophy of the group, he should be allowed 
to use his own initiative and creativeness 
in achieving results. 

Appropriately enough, our third text 
shall be faith in the potentialities of human 
beings. We shall never get anywhere in 
cooperative curriculum building as long 
as you as a group are afraid to entrust 
teachers with certain types of responsi- 
bility. Dr. Hanna has shown how effec- 
tively children can participate in planning 
their own curriculum. Isn’t it a bit ridicu- 
lous to say that teachers, trained adults, 
more mature than the average run of 
people, I'll warrant, should be thought in- 
competent to make suggestions out of their 
own experiences with children? As long 
ago as 1903 John Dewey made a point of 
the fact that teachers were thought incap- 
able of curriculum planning but were en- 
trusted with the more difficult task of exe- 
cuting the curriculum that had been 
planned for them. 

Teachers in general are not skilled in 
curriculum construction at present because 
they have not had opportunities to work 
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and do thinking in this field, just as the 
girl who hasn’t been allowed in her 
mother’s kitchen cannot cook. 

Now, I know what you are thinking. 
Teachers don’t want to be bothered with 
such things. They don’t want to put the 
time on it. They aren’t aware of the need 
for curriculum changes. That is exactly 
what should give you your cue for the first 
step in taking teachers into the educational 
partnership. In every successful experiment 
with cooperative curriculum building that 
I know about, a study program has been 
launched first. To get teachers interested 
in such a program, you can provide stimu- 
lating speakers, provoke lively discussions, 
present brief accounts of innovating prac- 
tices in other school systems, give résumés 
of significant educational and social books 
and magazines. You can make such ma- 
terials readily available to teachers—any- 
thing to get under their skins, They need 
stimulation and challenge. Before long they 
will be carrying on the study program of 
their own initiative. 

But teachers learn by doing as well as by 
reading, and they should be given oppor- 
tunities to participate in various kinds of 
curriculum activities too. These should 
be simple activities at first. Teachers may 
review practices in a limited field as in 
the example about reading given a few 
moments ago. They may suggest improve- 
ments, try out the suggestions, evaluate 
the results, then tackle another job. 

When teachers are engaged in discus- 
sions on matters of curriculum, it is a great 
mistake for small groups with narrow 
interests to go off into a corner by them- 
selves. The whole vertical range of the 
school should be included as well as indi- 
viduals with different specialties in order 
that teachers may learn to take a broad 
view of the curriculum and of their own 
job in connection with it. 
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One of the first needs which teachers will 
sense when they begin to discuss problems 
together is the need for good techniques 
of group thinking. Their time is too 
valuable to waste in useless haggling or in 
unbusinesslike procedures. Techniques of 
group thinking are the means of self- 
discipline which are essential in a democ- 
racy. It is your job to know these tech- 
niques and to help teachers to learn them. 
It is your job to use these techniques your- 
selves for they are a safeguard for demo- 
cratic cooperation. A group of teachers 
should not be asked to spend their time in 
a meeting in which any one individual 
dominates the discussion and railroads 
through a preconceived plan. That is scarcely 
cooperative thinking. 

Since these techniques are so essential, 
I am going to take time to describe two 
or three fundamental ones that the faculty 
with which I worked found indispensable. 
I hope I shall not be encroaching on Dr. 
Courtis’ territory. 

The Small Group Conference Plan is 
a great time saver. It is very useful when 
a problem under discussion is so large that 
it needs to be broken up into several as- 
pects. It is useful also when teachers are 
divided into committees to do different 
jobs, for it provides a channel for report- 
ing to the large group in a very effective 
way. Under this plan, the group meets as a 
whole first to define problems and receive 
mutual stimulation. Then the large group 
is broken up into small groups, each with 
a definite job to do. The major portion 
of the time is allotted to the small group 
discussions, for the real group thinking is 
done there. Toward the end of the ses- 
sion, the small groups come together again 
and the secretary of each reports briefly on 
the recommendations which his group 
wishes to make. This report is effective 
because it is so fresh and timely. No 
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discussion is allowed at this time, how- 
ever. Full written reports of the small 
group discussions are distributed to all, later. 
After these reports have been studied, they 
are discussed at a subsequent meeting of the 
large group and recommendations are 
adopted if the group sees fit. 

The keeping of careful written records of 
all kinds of group discussions is a second 
technique of cooperative thinking which is 
extremely important. Our group found 
that these records served several purposes: 


1. Written reports kept each individual in 
touch with the thinking being done 
on a number of problems by different 
groups working simultaneously. 

2. Written reports which included important 
steps in the discussion as well as decisions 
reached made it unnecessary for a large 
group to repeat the discussion of a 
problem already done by a small group. 

3. Policies adopted and reasons for adopt- 
ing them were always in writing where 
they could easily be referred to and not 
be misunderstood. 

4. Those written reports which dealt with 
curriculum activities became the cur- 
riculum records for the school, a highly 
functional and flexible type of curricu- 
lum record compared with the set course 
of study under which many schools 
operate. 


The third technique of group thinking 
which merits discussion here is the actual 
procedure for conducting a discussion. Dr. 
Courtis has written a great deal on this 
subject. I shall mention only one or two 
distinctive features which may be thought of 
as a prelude to the operation of the rules 
of parliamentary order. Stated simply as 
rules, these features are: 


1. No motions may be made until oppor- 
tunity has been given for gathering all 
suggestions the group has for solving 
the problem under consideration. This 
saves the group from debating an un- 
wise motion. 
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2. As the suggestions are given, questions 
may be asked until each suggestion js 
fully understood. Petty bickering is not 
allowed. 

3. No debate concerning the suggestions 
is in order until all suggestions are in 
the hopper. Then time for full dis. 
cussion is allowed. When a motion is 
finally made, it usually is an intelligent 
one and a decision is reached rather 
quickly. 

Adherence to these and similar tech- 
niques is what makes real group thinking 
possible. 

We haven’t changed our text for a long 
time, so I think the sermon should take 
a new turn about now. Shall we choose 
for our fourth point saving teachers’ time 
and energy? 

It wasn’t so long ago that we were 
worrying for fear teachers wouldn’t want 
to give time and effort to matters of the 
curriculum. That was before they were 
challenged by an awareness of society's 
many needs which education must meet 
today. That was before they were stimu- 
lated by the pleasant experience of think- 
ing and working with other adults, on a 
basis of equality with people like you, try- 
ing to solve problems that are, after all, 
as much theirs as yours. Please take my 
word for it, when teachers get a taste of 
that kind of satisfaction which gives them 
a broader outlet than their forty little 
charges or their subject can ever give them, 
when they see that their intelligence and 
experience are going to be utilized to make 
a contribution to the welfare of the whole 
school, they will want to work so hard and 
so long that you will soon be doing just 
what I said—searching for ways of saving 
their time and energy. 

The first guarantee that teachers’ time 
and energy will not be dissipated is a 
functional organization through which they 
may work. A large number of random 
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committees appointed and disbanded on 
somebody’s whim can be a very disintegrat- 
ing factor. Three basic committees, one for 
community relations, one for teachers’ af- 
fairs, and one for curriculum activities, 
will care for all the functions of a building 
faculty. You, I should think, would fit 
into the picture by being on call to serve 
the curriculum activities committee in each 
building as it needs you. You would not, 
as I have shown, try to have a city cur- 
riculum activities committee to set up a 
city-wide curriculum. You would want, 
however, a curriculum records council on 
the city level to make possible an exchange 
of experiences and a coordination of 
records. 

A second way of saving teachers’ time is 
by care in scheduling meetings. Some may 
be held during school hours either by 
dismissing early one day a week or by 
calling upon community agencies to furnish 
leaders for hobby and interests groups to 
meet the last period of the afternoon. Even 
if the school day cannot be shortened, it is 
helpful to have meetings scheduled on 
regular days and to leave one after-school 
period a week absolutely free for teachers’ 
personal uses. 

In the third place, teachers’ energy is 
saved sometimes merely by the fact that 
they are doing work that seems to them 
worthwhile instead of carrying out orders 
that they consider useless and wasteful. 

A fourth way of effecting savings is by 
using care in making assignments to 
teachers. Select the tasks that will be 
easiest and pleasantest for them at their 
particular stage of growth. Give assign- 
ments involving special responsibility to as 
many individuals as possible. 

Tea served in the afternoon, a noon hour 
of reasonable length, and pleasant and 
convenient rest rooms are all factors in 
this problem. 


My last suggestion may be a daring one 
to offer in this group, but it would seem 
that if classroom teachers are sharing 
leadership in curriculum making, a large 
staff of high-priced administrative assist- 
ants is hardly necessary. Savings here could 
go to increasing the number of teachers and 
thus lighten teacher load appreciably. 

Now, before concluding, perhaps I should 
offer a little evidence of the kind of cur- 
riculum plan a group of teachers can pro- 
duce when they are habituated to working 
together in this field. In the last year that 
our group worked together, we felt that 
health had been rather neglected in our 
junior high school curriculum. The result 
was a cooperative plan which found room in 
a crowded curriculum for a health emphasis 
in each semester. This was done by inte- 
grating health with some other subject in 
most cases. In the 7B semester, there was 
to be offered a health course integrated 
with mathematics; in the 7A semester, the 
health course would be integrated with 
English. In the eighth grade, science and 
home economics were to have health em- 
phases. Boys were to be required to take 
home economics in order that they would 
be guaranteed some instruction in food 
and clothing selection. A new science 
course was to be offered in the ninth grade 
with the health emphasis continued there 
and in home economics. This involved 
deferring algebra to the 10B semester. First 
aid was to be taught in the 7B physical 
education classes. A special social hygiene 
course to alternate with physical education 
in the 8A semester was included in the 
plan. This plan, as you can see, involved 
fundamental changes in almost every de- 
partment. 

This particular faculty group also at- 
tacked many other curriculum problems, 
among them better integration of all junior 
high school subjects, the program for a 
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special experimental group, and dramatics 
in English classes. All this shows how 
deeply teachers can go into curriculum 
planning if given an opportunity to grow 
into it. 

We all know that there are many indi- 
viduals who are splendid teachers. They 
are more valuable to the school in that 
capacity than in any other. Why not make 
their position one in which they will be 
proud to remain—a position of dignity and 
extreme worth, one that offers them oppor- 
tunities for continuous growth, one that 
gives them a chance to exercise their own 
creativeness and leadership? It is your duty, 
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as I see it, to be patient with teachers while 
they are growing and to guide them, 
through wise use of democratic procedures, 
as they tackle cooperatively one big part 
of their job—the curriculum. If you remem. 
ber nothing else I have said, I implore you 
to remember this: Don’t start anything you 
don’t intend to see through. Don’t give 
teachers a chance to solve a problem and 
then call it a misdeal if they do not reach the 
solution that is in your mind. You have no 
right to allow teachers to experience the 
satisfaction of arriving at a thoughtful group 
decision and then to say to them, “After all, 
it is for me to make the decision.” 


COMMUNITY COOPERATION IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS?’ 


GLENN KENDALL 


Superintendent of Education, Norris, Tennessee 


A school is not an isolated institution in 
a community. We cannot, even if we 
would, ignore the fact that there are other 
educative agencies in a community. An 
effective program of education must be con- 
sidered as a cooperating and sharing of all 
community institutions. 

Instructional programs should grow out 
of the needs and interests of the partici- 
pants. It should not be imposed by external 
authority. Participants, teachers and the en- 
tire community must develop together a 
program necessary for a democratic educa- 
tion. Most people may have excellent ideas 
as to what a pupil should be interested in, 
what he should do, and how he should do 
it. However, mutual understanding and 
consent must be developed if the instruc- 
tional program is successful, 


The educational program at Norris, 
under the general organization of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, has been so 
organized and developed that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to separate the school pro- 
gram from the remainder of the educational 
activities. Staff members of the educational 
service perform other municipal activities of 
the community such as town management, 
health education, shop activities, and recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Basic in the educational program is an 
underlying philosophy that education is 
continuous and that the curriculum should 
be centered around fundamental areas of 
human activity, These areas should be out- 
growths of the needs of the participants. 
Such a philosophy inevitably leads to partici- 
pation and cooperation in the program. 


1 Abstract of an address before the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, Atlantic City, New 


Jersey, March 1, 193 
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TECHNIQUES OF COOPERATION 


Not only should a program be one of 
cooperation with the local community situa- 
tions but there should also be kept in mind a 
larger community relation such as the oppor- 
tunity for the development of the program 
with the state department of education, the 
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universities, and the citizens of the area. Full 
cooperation on the part of parents is essential. 
All community agencies working together 
can bring a breadth of view which is ex- 
tremely valuable in the development of 
instructional programs. 


TECHNIQUES OF COOPERATION’ 
S. A. Courtis 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


The previous speakers on this program 
have pointed out that cooperation is an 
essential element in the solution of our 
personal and social problems. That leaves 
me free to devote my remarks to the ques- 
tion, “How is cooperation to be achieved?” 

Different personalities learn in very dif- 
ferent ways. Artistic individuals depend 
largely on observation, imitation, and in- 
tuition. Most of us, however, profit by the 
analysis of a complex situation into ele- 
ments and the determination of the re- 
lationship of the various elements to each 
other. By a technique of cooperation is 
meant a formal description in terms of 
elements of the steps to be taken in a 
cooperative procedure. 

Before discussing techniques, however, 
we need to define cooperation; for coopera- 
tion is defined differently by different peo- 
ple. The word itself means simply “work- 
ing together,” but the motives which cause 
men to work together vary all the way 
from might to love. Hitler compels the 
German people to work together to carry 
out his ambitious plans for the aggrandize- 
ment of the German nation. When Ger- 
man and Italian interests clash, the dicta- 
tors of those countries, so far, have been 


able to agree upon a compromise plan. 
England apparently, is trying to bargain 
German colonies for peace, while in Amer- 
ica Roosevelt tries to lead his people into 
new ways of doing things. When the 
League of Nations was organized it was 
hoped that the nations of the world would 
be able to work out the solution of inter- 
national problems on the cooperative basis 
of intelligent understanding. These five 
forms of working together—compulsion, 
compromise, bargaining, leadership, and 
brotherhood—represent five different levels 
of cooperation, Considered in their evolu- 
tionary sequence, they tell a story of man’s 
upward struggle from control in terms of 
might to fellowship on the basis of mutual 
respect and understanding. Educators, of 
course, desire to achieve cooperation on the 
highest level, democratic cooperation based 
on brotherhood, so I shall confine myself 
to a consideration of the techniques essen- 
tial to cooperation on this level. 

As perhaps you know, the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
last year appointed a committee to prepare 
a yearbook on cooperation and I am report- 
ing to you today for the committee. We 
expect to have our manuscript ready for 


1An address before the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, Atlantic City, New Jersey, March 


1, 1938. 
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publication early next fall. The book 
will contain three types of material: (1) 
chapters discussing the nature of coopera- 
tion and its importance in our national 
and social life; (2) chapters reporting the 
results of questionnaires sent to teachers, 
supervisors, administrators, etc., to determine 
both the prevailing concepts of cooperation 
and the actual cooperative activities now 
being carried on in school systems; (3) 
chapters describing the various techniques 
of cooperation and suggesting ways in 
which they may be used in education. 


The first two types of material give rise 
to few problems. We have invited various 
persons to write the chapters of the first 
type; they have accepted and the chapters 
are beginning to come in. We have sent 
out questionnaires widely and are tabulat- 
ing the returns. We have located many 
instances of cooperative action and are 
arranging to have reports submitted for 
the guidance of those who wish to engage 
in similar cooperative activities. But when 
it comes to the third type of material, de- 
scription of techniques which make possible 
cooperation on the highest level, we have 
found very little material. We are appeal- 
ing, therefore, to the membership of the 
Department for cooperation in creating 
such techniques. A few techniques are 
available, but many more must be invented. 
We have gathered together in a small 
bulletin, called Teachers and Cooperation? 
all the techniques we could find, together 
with suggestions for classroom experimenta- 
tion in teaching them to children. About 
four thousand copies of this bulletin have 
been distributed rather widely throughout 
the country. We are depending on reports 
of these experiments to supply the third 
type of material for the yearbook. 


2 Price 25¢. Address S. A. Courtis, 4020 University High School Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan, or The Depart- 


It may seem queer to you that, with 
everyone believing in cooperation and ask. 
ing for cooperation, the committee should 
find it difficult to locate descriptions of 
specific techniques of cooperation. The 
truth of the matter is, however, that in the 
past all of us have been operating on the 
competitive basis. Robert’s Rules of Order, 
for instance, were evolved from situations 
in which men were actuated by personal 
competitive and not social motives. An en- 
tirely different procedure is necessary if 
one desires to mobilize the brain power of 
a group on the basis of mutual helpfulness 
and understanding. Democratic cooperation 
demands unity in terms of common pur 
poses, respect for individual differences, a 
belief that group planning and group action 
can result in achievements better than any 
single individual, no matter how able, can 
reach by himself. It seeks to harmonize 
conflicts of opinion and to secure unity 
through understanding and the discovery 
of truth. All must participate in delibera- 
tions, all must work for the good of each, 
and each person must desire his own good 
only as it is achieved in the good of all. 
Brotherhood demands great self-control, but 
it yields rich dividends in terms of friend- 
ship and stimuli to creative growth. 

Throughout the world the machinery of 
competitive cooperation has proved inade- 
quate to solve the complex problems which 
confront civilization today. Democracy is 
threatened by the reversions which are tak- 
ing place to the belief that might makes 
right. We hope, therefore, that you will feel 
a responsibility to join with us in our efforts 
and that you will be motivated, as we are, 
not only by the hope of contributing to 
progress in education but by the desire to 
aid our fatherland in this its hour of peril. 


ment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, N. E. A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C 
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COOPERATIVE PRACTICES IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 


Nine group meetings were held, in which 
special phases of the cooperative program 
were discussed. Not all of these discussions 
are summarized here, partly because of lack 
of space and partly because the nature of 
the discussion itself made adequate sum- 
marization too difficult. Abstracts of some 
of the talks are given. 


GROUP I 


CooPERATIVE PROGRAMS IN CHILD GUIDANCE 


Educational philosophy has changed dur- 
ing recent years. Formerly, the purpose of 
education was the teaching of the three 
“Rs,” and the chief emphasis was placed 
upon the teaching and learning of subject 
matter. Now progressive educators hold 
that the purpose of education is guiding and 
directing the development of the total per- 
sonality of the individual child to the highest 
possible level of health and integration. The 
realization of this new objective in educa- 
tion requires new procedures and tech- 
niques, many of which are not to be found 
in the preparation that was given formerly 
in the training of teachers. 

Progressive education includes something 
of the philosophy and a great deal of the 
techniques characteristic of the clinical pro- 
fessions, particularly those that have been 
developed in psychology, mental medicine, 
and psychiatric social work. This transition 
from the regimented procedures of the past 
to individualized approaches of the present 
is, by necessity, a slow one. 

The modern school is in fact a community 
organization and requires on the part of 


supervisors and teachers an interest and par- 
ticipation in all community activities which 
directly or indirectly affect the child’s wel- 
fare. As a result, educators, if they are to be 
successful, must possess the ability to work 
cooperatively with all community groups for 
the common benefit of each child entrusted 
to them. In many communities, these de- 
velopmental changes are taking place and 
there is an increasing amount of evidence 
that the social, health, recreational, and re- 
ligious services of the community are being 
slowly assimilated into the total process. 

In this panel will be discussed many of 
the problems that are of concern to pro- 
gressive educators, which have to do with 
personnel, curriculum, problems of the 
school and some of the special problems met 
with in efforts made to carry on these com- 
plex activities in a rural community. 

Frank J. O’Brien, 
New York, N. Y. 


Chairman. 


The panel members presented their points of 
view and the chairman brought the audience 
into the discussion very early in the session. 
Illustrations of cooperative practices in the 
programs of various communities were pre- 
sented. It was shown that no school district is 
too small to be of help in guiding children both 
in their school work and in their adjustment to 
personal problems. 

In larger cities considerable attention is being 
given to the cooperation of agencies already set 
up. The schools function with private founda- 
tions, with psychological clinics, and with com- 
munity agencies. In the smaller cities and 
even in larger school districts, the most impor- 
tant place of adjustment is the classroom under 
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the guidance of a teacher. It is the teacher who 
knows best the needs of the child, and with 
the cooperation of the principal the pupil is 
referred to the proper agency. With better 
trained teachers and principals, even greater 
progress may be made in adjusting the school 
program to the needs of the child. 

There was general agreement that as the 
schools are now assuming the responsibility for 
the “complete child,” there is need for the 
services that can be obtained from the personnel 
in a child guidance clinic. The discussion also 
revealed that educators in many parts of the 
country are making serious efforts to orient 
child guidance services into the general school 
procedures as a means of making it possible for 
the schools to be of increased value to children, 
teachers, and supervisors. 

Mantey E. Irwin, 
Detroit, Mich. 


GROUP II 


CoopeERATIVE FAcuLTy ORGANIZATION IN 
EpucATIONAL PLANNING 


It is our habit to glorify cooperation as if 
such activity led always to desirable results. 
This is unfortunate. It is possible to cooper- 
ate in terms of any end and, if we do not 
raise the question of purpose, our action may 
but lead us to do better those things in edu- 
cation which we should not do at all. The 
whole picture changes, however, if we state 
explicitly that our interest in cooperation is 
to increase progressively our understanding 
of the meaning of democracy in this time and 
place. We may then approach the problem 
of faculty organization in terms appropriate 
to the furtherance of democratic values. The 
quality of relationships, rather than a formal 
scheme for them, will then be our major 
concern. In an organization so directed we 
must anticipate at least this much: 


1. An opportunity for participation—each at 
his point of interest and development— 
on the part of all concerned. 

2. An emerging sense of direction—this 
arising as the group achieves larger under- 
standing. 
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3. A lodgment of responsibility in order that 
the participants may be protected against 
fruitless discussion and activity. 

4. Administrative understanding should flow 
into the organization, and student and 
parent outlook should impinge upon it. 

5. The group should be considered in terms 
of workable size—the participants need 
to sense themselves as members of a group 
engaged in common purposes. 

6. A quality of patience should color all 
relationships—the essence of cooperation 
cannot be created by edict, nor will it 
arise spontaneously. 


Finally, in these terms, we may measure 
the success of faculty organization in edu- 
cational planning by (1) the ways in which 
the qualities of democratic action invade the 
total life of the school, and (2) the progres. 
sive development on the part of all partici- 
pants of a commitment to the essential 
quality of this way of life. 

H. Gorpon Hu risu, 
Ohio State University. 


There is much talk and little action in 
regard to cooperation. Many do not see its 
value and all have been conditioned in edu- 
cation under autocratic relations which em- 
phasize authority, loyalty to those above, and 
unquestioned acquiescence to directions 
handed down from superintendent to super- 
visors to teachers to pupils. We know that 
this system discourages initiative, coopera- 
tion, and sharing. It begets sterility of ideas, 
engenders fears, suspicions, jealousy, and a 
bad group psychology. 

But when a superintendent or director 
tries to transform the autocratic situation 
into a democratic-cooperative one, a majority 
of the teachers prefer to retain the yoke of 
authoritative prescription rather than assume 
the responsibility of initiative that goes with 
cooperation. 

Democratically educated teachers, super- 
visors, principals, and superintendents are 
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not now found in large numbers in our 
schools. They give democracy voluble lip 
service in discussions and teaching, but 
actually practice autocracy. 

The authoritarian system fails when a con- 
tinuous curriculum project is undertaken, 
such as analyzing the major areas of the 
community, state, nation, and of interna- 
tional relations to find the socially significant 
meanings of the current social scene in terms 
of language, citizenship, health, vocations, 
and leisure-time interests and activities. 

Testing programs and the acquisition of 
techniques of the traditional curriculum 
must be abandoned for a renewed emphasis 
upon socially significant relations in pupil 
experience. The job of the supervisor is to 
serve the teachers’ needs for curriculum 
materials by bringing the outside inside. The 
supervisor should be a coworker of the 
teachers, not a boss or task-setter. 

The same authoritarian system retards 
progress in college education. The ghost of 
fear hovering over the academic mind is that 
of overlapping, especially departmental, ac- 
companied by little, if any, concern about 
the wide-open spaces of significant subject 
matter occupied by no department. 

College faculties are now burdened by 
many corimittees dealing with adjustments 
essential in lubricating the frictions of an 
autocratic organization. Faculty cooperative 
thinking and activities tend to develop in 
the individual instructor responsible free- 
dom of teaching that is really educational. 
Successful college teaching is characterized 
more and more by the use of the cooperative 
discussions of the panel or other types and 
by the use of tests of the open-book type. 

A department of education with its labora- 
tory schools should be democratic and co- 
operative even within an autocratic college 
set-up. This department should initiate cur- 
ticulum production. Other college instruc- 
tors could then be called in. 
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A flexible plan of supervised teaching may 
be arranged by giving student teachers a 
half day in the laboratory school where they 
will be free to observe, teach, and otherwise 
participate in more than one subject or ac- 
tivity, while their other subjects will be 
scheduled in the other half day. This pro- 
vides opportunity for student-teacher co- 
operation. 

To initiate and cooperate we must ac- 
custom ourselves to change and take it as a 
matter of course. It is easier to slip along 
routine ways, but there is growth, life, and 
reality in change, in overcoming obstacles, 
while in routine as such there is only death. 

Hersert G. Lut, 
Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kan. 


To provide a regular channel for faculty 
participation in educational planning, some 
type of functional organization is highly im- 
portant. A functional organization provides 
for a division of labor and for continuity in 
planning and execution. Field experience has 
shown that a very few basic committees of a 
permanent nature are far more effective than 
a large number of random committees. Com- 
mittees on community relations, teachers’ 
affairs, and curriculum activities, coordinated 
by a socialization committee, have been 
found to care for all the functions of the 
faculty of a building. The Community Re- 
lations Committee is responsible for con- 
tacts with the P. T. A., with the home 
through various types of reports to parents, 
and with any community council which may 
exist. The Teacher Affairs Committee is 
concerned with teachers’ social relation- 
ships and with professional problems of all 
kinds. The Curriculum Activities Com- 
mittee is responsible for planning activities 
with and for children. The Socialization 
Committee not only coordinates the efforts 
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of the other three committees but is respon- 
sible for the socialization of teachers, chil- 
dren, and community adults through par- 

ticipation in many cooperative enterprises. 
One plan of meeting that has merit is for 
all committees to meet at the same time at 
least once a month, coming together at the 
end of the session for brief reports of prog- 
ress. Full written reports discussed by the 
faculty as a whole help to keep each individ- 
ual in touch with work being done by all 
committees. This plan presupposes a two- 
hour meeting of a building faculty weekly. 

A.ice MIEL, 

Principal, Donovan School, 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


GROUP III 


CoMMUNITY COOPERATION IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIALLY USEFUL 
Activities AMONG STUDENTS 


The services of the public school will not 
approach maximum effectiveness until the 
out-of-school interests and activities of stu- 
dents are given the attention they merit. 
The school should seek to influence and 
guide such interests and activities as a part 
of its regular program. This conception in- 
volves marked changes in the curriculum 
and new procedures for classroom and stu- 
dent activities. Particularly, it involves elimi- 
nation of much formalized material of the 
college-preparatory type, development of 
new techniques for making community con- 
tacts, and allowance of time for teachers to 
give students guidance in utilizing the com- 
munity’s socializing advantages. 

Obviously, community participation is in- 
dispensable if socially useful activities are to 
be developed among students. The school’s 
first step should be to enlist the cooperation 
of parents and leaders of youth organiza- 
tions. To accomplish this objective, the 
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school must inform itself adequately regard. 
ing community social and educational re. 
sources. It should likewise be prepared to 
pass such information on to parents and 
community leaders. 

Methods found particularly effective in an 
urban high school for determining commu. 
nity enterprises of social worth to students 
have consisted of surveys by classes in social 
studies and other subject fields, social. 
background questionnaires, and _ student. 
diary surveys. The diary survey covered 
out-of-school as well as school activities of 
students over a period of consecutive days, 
including week-ends, and was administered 
as a regular activity of English classes. The 
data from this type of study, revealing the 
actual socializing activities of pupils outside 
the school, were compared with the data of 
the community surveys which show the 
potential socializing agencies and resources 
which the pupils may profitably use. Thus 
classroom teachers and sponsors are in a 
position to provide effective guidance re- 
specting socially useful activities conducted 
either by school or by community agencies. 

To facilitate community cooperation in 
guiding youth into worthwhile activities, the 
school should advertise to parents and com- 
munity leaders the social resources available 
in the community and the uses which indi- 
vidual students or student groups may make 
of them. At Wells High School, Chicago, a 
small printed folder classifying the educa- 
tional and recreational resources of the com- 
munity under the headings, “Athletics and 
Sports,” “Music,” “Dramatics,” “Special- 
interest Activities,’ and “Health” has been 
distributed as a guide to students and 
parents. Classroom teachers and sponsors 
supplement this procedure by making con- 
tacts with parents and directors of neighbor- 
hood activities to develop understanding of 
the school’s purposes and facilitate the stu- 
dent’s participation in the socially useful 
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offerings of the community. Responsibility 
for insuring students the social experiences 
provided by the community is apportioned 
among the various subject fields and student 
activities. Thus the science classes guide 
pupils in the use of dental clinics; the physi- 
cal education department, in the enjoyment 
of park and playground facilities; the in- 
dustrial arts classes, in the establishment of 
home workshops; and the English classes, 
in the use of neighborhood dramatics and 
libraries. 

Programs for enlisting community sup- 
port in the development of socializing ac- 
tivities for students should rely to a con- 
siderable degree, as has been implied, upon 
agencies currently existing in the com- 
munity, since such practice relates the 
school’s work concretely to future as well 
as present everyday living. However, the 
school should also stimulate the improve- 
ment of community activities, and even the 
initiation of new community enterprises, by 
students. It is essential that the students re- 
gard the socially useful activities not as pro- 
cedures connected mainly with the school 
but as experiences vital to wholesome and 
enriched living. 

Paut R. Pierce, 
Principal, Wells High School, 
Chicago, Ill. 


GROUP IV 


COooPERATIVE SUPERVISION 


My experience with cooperative supervi- 
sion has come as a result of an attempt to 
practice what we preach. 

Before a supervisor can attain success in 
cooperative supervision he must have a 
cooperative way of thinking, a large fund of 
patience, and at least occasional ability to 
challenge his teachers. 

Under the Union District form of super- 
vision, with an average of only 45 teachers 
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in 19 schools, and the resulting opportunity 
for personal contact not only with individual 
teachers but even with individual children, 
it is an almost daily experience to offer real 
cooperative service to individual teachers. 

We have utilized the cooperative effort of 
either selected groups of teachers or the en- 
tire staff in the selection of textbooks, the 
development of a progressive type of ele- 
mentary report card, the administration of a 
testing program, and the conduct of high 
school teachers’ meetings. 

The most inspiring of all my experiences 
with cooperative supervision, from the point 
of view of esprit de corps and teacher partici- 
pation, came as a result of a series of elemen- 
tary teachers’ meetings in which we de- 
veloped a continuously revised course of 
study. Now why do you suppose our teachers 
criticized and participated in the discussions 
as fearlessly as they did? I'll tell you! Some- 
how the superintendent convinced them 
that he really meant it when he told them 
that this was to be a truly cooperative under- 
taking; that his voice would count for no 
more than that of any one of them; that he 
would claim only one vote when decisions 
were made. If we really mean what we say 
about democracy, and about cooperative 
supervision, there is no other way. What- 
ever you may think of the wisdom of de- 
veloping a course of study in this way, the 
four-fold purpose with which we attacked 
the problem was accomplished. But more 
important than all else to me, even if other- 
wise worthless, it served to develop in my 
staff that sense of unity, that feeling of 
responsibility, and that high professional 
spirit which are joys to the supervisor. I 
would not exchange that experience for any 
other that I have had in education. 

Success in cooperative supervision will 
more frequently and more completely crown 
our efforts when the schools not only teach 
children that they ought to cooperate, but 
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when the set-up is such that children will be 
habituated to the idea. Then, when these 
pupils grow up to become our teachers, there 
will come a new era in cooperative super- 
vision. 

Homer B. AsHLAND, 

Superintendent of Schools, 

Plainfield, Vt. 


In Warren County, New Jersey, we have 
kept fairly complete records of the growth 
of cooperative practices from 1927 until the 
present. In that year, under the guidance of 
the County Superintendent, the helping 
teachers began planning their supervisory 
work on a county-wide basis. Since that 
time, the teachers and the helping teachers 
together have set up county objectives; we 
have contributed much to the development 
of a state handbook in primary social studies; 
and as a result of committee work, we have 
compiled a plan of detailed ways and means 
of studying the needs and resources of the 
school environment. 

Practically all of the rural teachers in the 
county are now engaged in a concerted 
effort to make the daily experiences of chil- 
dren more meaningful. To do this we are 
learning to find and to make use of the 
resources of the school and the community. 
We have, in this latest step of our progress, 
achieved practically one hundred per cent 
teacher participation. Because of the unusual 
success of our newest plan, I shall use my 
entire time to discuss this one part of our 
cooperative undertaking. 

In the fall of 1936 we became aware of 
the fact that our program of supervision had 
been reaching our finest teachers, most of 
whom had been with us for several years, 
but was failing to help many of the younger 
teachers who came fresh from college every 
fall. We realized also that it was failing to 
do very much for the timid, the self-satisfied, 
and the less ambitious members of our group. 
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We faced the serious problem of revising ou 
program so that it would meet the needs of 
each individual and provide satisfaction for 
every member of the group. The solution 
was found in an apparently simple pro. 
cedure, namely, the setting up of teacher 
committees. To be sure, always before there 
had been committees, but now every teacher 
was a member of a small committee of his 
own choosing. The committees have grown 
up from the teachers’ own ideas; no one has 
tried to change them in any way. The fol- 
lowing twelve committees show the varied 
interests of the group last year: Noon 
Hour Activities, Better Living in School, 
Playground Improvement, School Clubs, 
Excursions, Warren County and New 
Jersey, Hobbies, Five-Year-Olds, Report 
Card, Nature Study and Science, Social 
Studies and Intermediate Activities. 


Each committee was composed of teachers 
from each of the three helping teacher dis- 
tricts, and had as adviser one of the helping 
teachers. The committees met about once a 
month, at first each selecting its own time 
and place of meeting. All the meetings took 
place outside of school hours, and attendance 
of course was not compulsory. 


At the first meeting each committee 
elected its own chairman and secretary, and 
set up tentative plans, including problems to 
solve and activities to carry out during the 
remainder of the year. Following this, the 
helping teacher met with the chairman and 
offered further suggestions and ideas, The 
helping teacher then supplied the committee 
members with reference books, magazines, 
bibliographies and other needed materials. 
She also consulted her two co-workers about 
the plans of the committee she was spon- 
soring. 

In May, 1937, the members of the com- 
mittees brought together the bulletins they 
had prepared, the activities they had de- 
veloped, and the materials they had found 
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and used. Without exception every member 
of every committee had made some con- 
tribution of value. When school started in 
September, the committee work was re- 
sumed and is still our most popular activity. 

A brief review of a few committee ac- 
tivities follows: 

The Noon Hour Group has prepared a 
helpful bulletin which suggests many ways 
to make the noon hour a worthwhile part 
of the day. They devised home-made games 
with accompanying charts showing source 
and cost of materials. 

The members of the “Five-Year-Old” 
group really have learned the meaning of 
the term “reading readiness” and have 
spent much time in developing together 
many worthwhile activities for their chil- 
dren. They have made charts, bulletins, and 
lists of materials for the use of other teachers 
of five-year-old children. 

Through the work of the excursion com- 
mittee, the idea that children should take 
trips was firmly established. Practically 
every classroom took at least one trip. All 
the work leading up to and following the 
trips was written up in the form of units of 
work. Through a questionnaire the com- 
mittee members found out and compiled 
data concerning the cost of transportation, 
the means of transportation, the value of 
the trip for certain grade levels, and all in- 
formation needed by any teacher who might 
consider taking the same trip. 

If time permitted, the detailed story of the 
accomplishments of each committee should 
be told. Changes in the teachers, changes in 
the classroom activities, as well as the ma- 
terials produced could well be described. 

So far, only part of the story has been told. 
What had the helping teachers done from 
the time they realized that teacher partici- 
pation, even in this most democratic set-up, 
was at low ebb, until the new committee 
set-up just described was inaugurated? 
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First, we studied the individuals of our 
entire group. Then, conscious of the needs of 
all, we set up definite ends or goals toward 
which to work, and planned to use small 
committees as the means of reaching these 
goals. Because of our close and friendly re- 
lationship with the teachers, many of these 
ends or goals were expressed in terms of the 
teachers’ own requests for guidance, thus 
making our leadership democratic in every 
detail. Because of these common goals, the 
twelve committees had many problems in 
common and all worked toward a common 
end. 

Marcia A. Everett, 
Helping Teacher, 
Warren County, N. J. 


GROUP V 


CoopERATIVE CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


The relationship between a curriculum 
development program and a state super- 
visory program will depend in part upon 
whether a state has a strong centralized sys- 
tem of education or a loose and decentralized 
system. 

Kansas has a very loose and decentralized 
state system of education. There are few 
common goals or common understandings 
of teacher training in the state. There is no 
common pre-service practice that includes 
all the institutions that are training teachers; 
and until the state program for the improve- 
ment of instruction which is the cooperative 
endeavor of the State Teachers Association 
and the State Department of Education, with 
the aid of consultants from George Peabody 
College, began two years ago, there was no 
common program that through the institu- 
tions gave pre-service training and a follow- 
up of in-service training together. 

One who is a student of the development 
of state education will readily agree that the 
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educational needs of today demand that the 
pre-service training of teachers and the in- 
service training of teachers constitute a con- 
tinuum under guidance and leadership of a 
strong department of education, with a 
strong advisory staff, the head of which shall 
be an authority in curriculum development. 
The problem in Kansas is: (1) to present 
the issues involved in such a program, (2) to 
get such modification and practice that will 
later grow into the requirements, and (3) to 
establish provisions for such a program by 
law. Briefly, the situation in the Kansas pro- 
gram for the improvement of instruction 
that is developing in the desired direction 
is this: 

The State Department of Education, as 
one of the cooperative agencies for the state- 
wide Kansas program for the improvement 
of instruction, gives legal status to the pro- 
gram; therefore there only remains to be 
established the relationship between cur- 
riculum development and supervision. This 
relationship depends upon some basic 
assumptions underlying the program. The 
Kansas program considers the curriculum as 
all the experiences that a child has under the 
guidance of the school. 

Three other assumptions are basic to the 
program: (1) that children learn through 
experiences, (2) that the curriculum is 
actually made in the classroom when a 
teacher meets with children, and (3) that 
courses of study are merely suggestions for 
guidance to the teacher who is developing 
the curriculum with children. With these 
four assumptions in mind, the task of super- 
vision becomes that of aiding the teacher in 
guiding children in choosing and carrying 
out experiences with the most desirable edu- 
cational values. Therefore curriculum de- 
velopment becomes a major task in the 
supervisory program. It provides the situ- 
ations and leads for supervision, and super- 
vision becomes a guidance program. As 





ultimately developed, such a cooperatiye 
program should lead to a pre-service and ip. 
service training of teachers under the guid. 
ance of the State Department functioning 
cooperatively with the State Teachers Asso. 
ciation and teacher training institutions, 
Ideally the supervisory staff would ke 
headed by an expert in curriculum from the 
State Department and this Department of 
Supervision of the State Department would 
be coordinated through the Board of Edy. 
cation with all the agencies of teacher train. 
ing, both for pre-service training and for in. 
service training. In a state that has as decen. 
tralized a system of education as Kansas has, 
this coordination is a long-time process, but 
indications are that the state is moving in 
that direction. The program itself as now 
promoted is an in-service training of teachers 
with the State Department of Education and 
the State Teachers Association cooperating 
both in finances and in actual service in the 
state. They have called in the assistance of 
consultants outside of the state to help them 
in an advisory capacity. Gradually the state 
schools and a few private schools are being 
brought into the program in whatever way 
they can serve. Since the program of the 
public junior college is also included in the 
state-wide program in Kansas, and since 
the junior colleges are largely teacher train- 
ing institutions, it is possible that the pre- 
service training of teachers will be developed 
a little more quickly than at first seemed 
possible. If this unified pre-service, in- 
service continuum of supervision and cur- 
riculum development evolves, it will be over 
a long period and on the basis of widespread 
discussion and participation. For one of the 
basic principles underlying this state pro- 
gram is that changes in practice and pro- 
cedure shall come only after those whom 
the change will affect have studied the issues 
and have reached a group decision for 
change. 
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In summary let me say that at present 
Kansas has these indications of a relation- 
ship between a cooperative curriculum 
development and a state supervisory pro- 
gram. It has its state-wide cooperative 
improvement of instruction program for the 
in-service training of teachers financed by 
the State Teachers Association and the 
State Department of Education. This pro- 
gram has for its advisers consultants from 
Peabody College; the curriculum director 
for the program is a member of the State 
Department of Education and at present is 
serving on the staff of one of the State 
Teachers Colleges. The state schools, a few 
of the private colleges that are interested 
in teacher training, and the public junior 
colleges that are largely teacher training in- 
stitutions are all participating in the pro- 
gram in some way. Since all of these institu- 
tions are a part of a program that is being 
developed under the leadership of the State 
Department, it has for its basis improvement 
of instruction; so curriculum development 
and state supervisory program become one. 

A coherent pattern when it develops will 
evolve through study and action in the field 
rather than follow a pattern imposed from 
above. The entire administrative set-up for 
the program is simple and on a voluntary 
basis. The administrative part of the pro- 
gram has three underlying principles: (1) 
that it shall grow from the grass roots, 
(2) that it shall be evolutionary in char- 
acter, and (3) that it shall proceed at what- 
ever pace those who are participating are 
willing to take and can take. These three 
principles hold for the entire program and 
will apply in developing the continuum of 
in-service and pre-service training, under the 
leadership of the State Department. 

Date ZELLER, 
Curriculum Director, 
State Department, 
Topeka, Kan. 


GROUP IX 


THE TEACHING OF COOPERATION TO 
CHILDREN 


The first speaker, Miss Lillian C. Compton, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Cum- 
berland, Maryland, spoke from the point of 
view of a person working in a county 
system of schools where superintendent and 
supervisors can have frequent contact with 
the teaching staff, and can know intimately 
the activities which are being carried on. 
She described in detail projects from six 
different classroom situations which de- 
manded and developed the ability to co- 
operate. In these enterprises cooperation was 
developed through children helping others 
in their own group and in other groups, 
through sharing materials, through passing 
judgment on the work of classmates, 
through participating in committee work, 
and through passing criticism and sugges- 
tions from child to child. 

Dr. Ruth Henderson, state supervisor of 
elementary education in Virginia, brought 
out the fact that teachers working with her 
have not set up a program for teaching the 
techniques of cooperation, but have let it 
grow out of informal living in a rich and 
stimulating environment. This speaker em- 
phasized the need for confidence in human 
beings and respect for personality as the 
basis for cooperation. 

Miss Mary S. Jameson, county supervising 
teacher in Wayne County, Michigan, dis- 
cussed techniques for developing coopera- 
tion through the organization of a Junior 
Citizenship Club, cooperation through the 
group discussion plan. A unique contri- 
bution from this speaker was an account of 
the work of a group of volunteer teachers 
who last year attempted for the first time 
the direct approach method of teaching co- 
operation. This group met once a month 
to discuss their progress and to exchange 
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ideas. They set aside daily periods on their 
programs for teaching the techniques of 
cooperation, in much the same way as any 
subject unit in social studies or science 
would be presented and developed. In 
closing, Miss Jameson said: “If we are to 
help the child live cooperatively with others 
in the home, school, and community, we 
must first help the teachers understand and 
apply the techniques of cooperation. The 
teacher will plan work with the children to 
the extent that she is able to cooperate and 
plan with others in the school system and the 
community.” 

Dr. Earl A. Johnson of Burris Laboratory 
School, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana, described in detail a single project 
carried on in his school, namely, that of 
operating a school book store. This 
activity originated and has been carried 
on by the eighth grade class and their 
teacher. They procured a charter, issued 
stock, started a bank account, and bought 
and sold goods. Such problems as the regu- 
lation and use of profits and a just disposal 
of stock in the store demanded cooperative 
solution. The store was under the control of 
a Board of Directors of seven boys and girls 
with full power to act. “The store was not 
created to teach cooperation, but has re- 
quired cooperation of the most refined 
variety,” said Dr. Johnson. 

Dr. Paul J. Misner, Superintendent of 
Schools in Glencoe, Illinois, dealt with co- 
operation from the point of view of the su- 
perintendent. He questioned the value and 
place of direct teaching of cooperation, say- 
ing that he believed that the development of 
cooperation was the outgrowth of daily liv- 
ing in an environment which demands co- 
operation. The abandonment of grade lines 
which permits children of one group to as- 
sist and cooperate with children of another 
group was mentioned as one phase of the co- 
operative environment of Glencoe schools. 
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In the discussion which followed, two 
questions were raised. One had to do with 
the profit motive described in the account of 
the school bookstore, and the desirability of 
a cooperative store. The second was con. 
cerned with the fact that all speakers de. 
scribed the finished results of cooperative 
endeavors, and few gave in any detail the 
procedures by which plans were made, prob- 
lems solved, and activity promoted, 

NELLIE C. Morrison, 
Supervisor of Elementary Grades, 
Muncie, Ind. 


SECTION MEETING 


MonerNn ForeicN LANGUAGES AND THE 
SociaL STUDIES 


Should each school subject have distinctive 
objectives, cleave to them, and not encroach 
on the distinctive preserves of other subjects? 
Should the social studies be charged distinc- 
tively with the creation of understandings 
and attitudes, while foreign language study 
devotes itself distinctively to the creation of 
specific skills? “Yes,” said Wilbur F. Murra, 
Harvard Graduate School of Education, 
speaking for the social studies; “No,” said 
James B. Tharp, Associate Professor of the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages, Ohio State 
University. Each speaker was presenting his 
views, not necessarily a consensus of opinion 
of the professional area he represented, at a 
sectional meeting of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction on 
March 1, 1938, at Atlantic City. The meet- 
ing was jointly sponsored by the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
and the National Council for the Social 
Studies. 

That the distinctive aims of the social 
studies toward understandings and attitudes 
might be subordinate or incidental aims of 
foreign language study, and that both areas 
have in common many subordinate aims, 
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Murra was willing to admit. He concluded, 
“It behooves teachers in each field first of 
all to concentrate upon promoting their 
pupils’ attainment of the distinctive objec- 
tives of their field and to avoid losing sight 
of those objectives by giving too much direct 
attention to their subordinate objectives, 
which may well be the distinctive objectives 
of other fields.” 

This disposal of the social aims of foreign 
language study will be accepted only by 
those who look upon the subject as a tool 
skill available to a gifted few who may 
pursue the study to the level of an art 
performance. Even reserving such practical 
interests to the gifted few, and admitting 
that certain methods and content are obliga- 
tory to promote intellectual and zsthetic 
interests in the very pursuit of the subject by 
a more-inclusive, less selective student body, 
the teachers of foreign languages insist that 
their subject as now conceived has a major 
aim in the establishment of a valid social 
outlook for American boys and girls. The 
extent to which this aim is accomplished 
will depend on the facilities of a school, the 
enrollment and the needs of the pupils. 

In the panel discussion of teachers in 
service the view was taken by Paul B. 
Diederich and S. P. McCutchen that no 
logical allocation of objectives could be 
practiced in the child-centered school; the 
problem rather was to find the things neces- 
sary for the child and have them done by 
the most available person to get them done! 
Theodore Huebener would place the social 
purposes of foreign language study first, to 
be achieved with well-chosen content of 
significant social application while as much 
language skill is being obtained as circum- 
stances will permit. To him a wide use of 
reference materials in English and the pres- 
ence of a language orientation course would 
furnish enrichment to the school program 
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and would come within the foreign lan- 
guage curriculum where the teacher has 
had a better chance to secure the background 
of equipment. Harry Heller believed in the 
social enrichment from foreign language 
study but would be frank enough to give the 
name of social studies to a course mainly in 
English that would admit four-fifths of the 
school body, even if taught by the foreign 
language teacher. McCutchen was not in- 
terested in distinctive names so long as an 
educative experience resulted in terms of 
actual behaviors that should characterize a 
person. After all it is in the person of the 
teacher that real integration exists or does 
not exist, according to Elmina Lucke and 
J. Buroughs Stokes. Social returns cannot 
help accruing from a foreign language 
course taught well, with all that that implies 
in the person and equipment of the teacher. 

The panel chairman, Burton P. Fowler, 
Headmaster of Tower Hill School, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, summed up the dis- 
cussion as accepted by the group by saying, 
in part: “There is a contribution the foreign 
languages can make to the enrichment of 
the social understanding of a country that 
cannot be made by the social studies teacher. 
After all, we do not need to be concerned 
about primary aims and secondary aims, but 
about those common aims to be achieved 
through the special skills and techniques 
and materials that are available in various 
fields; and through it all, the personality of 
the teacher and the method, the process of 
doing, have a vital consideration. Objectives 
will never be indentically achieved; they 
will be differently developed by contacts in 
each different field.” 

The chairman, Stephen L. Pitcher, Super- 
visor of Foreign Languages, St. Louis, an- 
nounced that a mimeographed report of the 
proceedings would be prepared. 

James B. Tarr. 


1Send 50 cents to James B. Tharp, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. (Include 5 cents for bank charges on 


checks. ) 
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THE CONVENTION NUMBER 


This issue gives the main speeches at the 
general sessions of the Department at 
Atlantic City, and selected talks from the 
group discussions. There were other ex- 
cellent talks which we are unable to include 
because of lack of space. In some cases, 
abstracts of the talks are used. 

The main theme of the meeting was “co- 
operation,” which is also the theme of the 
forthcoming yearbook of the Department, 
to be published later in the year. The chair- 
man of the Yearbook Committee is Pro- 
fessor S. A. Courtis, of the University of 
Michigan. His address, in this issue, gives 
an indication of what is coming in the year- 
book. We are all waiting, with keen antici- 
pation, for this volume. 

F, M. UNvErwoop, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


NEEDS OF SOCIETY VERSUS 
NATURE OF THE CHILD 


We have an apparent conflict between the 
sociological and the psychological aims of 
education. On the one hand, chief con- 
sideration is given to the needs of society; 
on the other, to the nature of the child. The 
sociological-philosophical point-of-view em- 
phasizes the social side, and the psychological 
point-of-view emphasizes the individualistic 
side. The psychological point-of-view empha- 
sizes the “child-centered school”; the socio- 
logical point-of-view emphasizes the “social- 
centered school.” But is there a real conflict 
here? Do we not go to the sociologist or the 
philosopher to find out what to do, and to 





the psychologist to find out how to do it? 
We are indeed concerned with teaching the 
child, but we must teach the child some. 
thing. This “something” is determined by 
the sociologist and the philosopher. The 
psychologist will tell us how we may best 
attain this goal, by following the scientific 
lines of child development. 

We must harmonize these two goals and 
give adequate consideration to each. The 
danger is that we may become so absorbed 
in child development that we may lose sight 
of just what we desire to develop. On the 
other hand, we may become so absorbed in 
what we wish to develop that we give in- 
adequate consideration to the laws of child- 
development, and plan a program which 
inadequately takes into consideration the 
psychology of learning. 

We are dealing, on the one hand, with 
what to teach, and, on the other, with how 
to teach. Both questions are important and 
essential. We must not fail to give adequate 
attention to each. As our American philos- 
ophy passes from an emphasis on “rugged 
individualism” to an emphasis on “social co- 
operation,” we must be more and more con- 
cerned with the “needs of society”; but we 
must not permit ourselves to lose sight of 
the rights and privileges, as well as the 
obligations, of the individual. It is in the 
integration of the individualization and the 
socialization of the child that we may attain 
our social and individual ends, and avoid all 
conflicts. We must give adequate considera- 
tion to both the sociological and the psy- 
chological aims. 

F. M. U. 
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BREAKFAST MEETING OF 
THE PROMOTION COMMITTEE 

The annual Breakfast Meeting of the 
Promotion Committee of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction was 
held in the Derbyshire Room, Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, Monday morning, February 
2, at eight o’clock. The following officers 
and state chairmen were present: 

Miss Edith M. Bader............. President 


Miss Mary F. Hazell... . Executive Secretary 
Miss Wilma L. Garnett. . National Chairman 


Dr. Gilbert S. Willey............. Colorado 
Miss Ella J. Holley.............. Delaware 
FS & "REAR r er: Florida 
Mis Dine A. Pome. ............... Georgia 
Mr. Marion Jordan................ Illinois 
Oi. Roce Fi. Fiagees............... Kansas 
Miss Mary Browning............ Kentucky 
Mr. L. P. Terrebonne............ Louisiana 
Mr. Manley E. Irwin............. Michigan 
oe. NN. KR. Rimedel............. Minnesota 
Miss Florence S. Mason......... New Jersey 
Dr. William T. Melchior........ New York 
Mr. Fred C. Kaffer............. New York 


Miss Winifred E. Stayton 
(representing Miss Scales)... .. Oklahoma 


Mrs. Eula A. Johnston........... Tennessee 
Mr. R. Lee Thomas............. Tennessee 
Mrs. Elsie A. Davis............... Virginia 
a a Wisconsin 


This was the largest attendance there has 
ever been at a Promotion Committee meet- 
ing. Between courses each representative 
reported upon the work in his state, raised 
questions, and helped plan the work for the 
coming year. The report of the gain in mem- 
bership during the year 1937, as given by 
Miss Hazell, was most gratifying. 

After the presentation of these reports, 
President Bader addressed the group in an 
inspiring manner. 

The meeting was closed with a summary 
by the National Chairman of the suggestions 
received at the meeting—a summary which 
would serve as a beginning for the new 
agenda list of the Promotion Committee. 

Wima Leste GarNETT 


THE LUNCHEON 


One hundred and fifty-three members and 
friends gathered at the luncheon meeting of 
the Department of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction in the Rutland Room of 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, on March 2. 
Miss Lucille Nicol, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools in New York, who was in charge 
of the arrangements, presided in her usual 
lively manner. The attractive programs for 
the luncheon were designed and printed by 
the pupils in one of the vocational schools in 
her city. Through the kind cooperation of 
Miss Eleanor Helfrich, County Helping 
Teacher in New Jersey, musical entertain- 
ment was furnished in the form of songs 
excellently rendered by eight girls and boys 
from the Pleasantville Senior High School, 
under the direction of Mr. Ben Censullo. 

The speaker, Associate Superintendent 
Stephen F. Bayne of New York City, touched 
upon some of the problems of cooperation 
confronting a school system in which the 
elementary teachers alone number 17,000. He 
emphasized the fact that if the best interests 
of the child are to be served, the work of the 
many educational agencies now existing 
must be coordinated. In order to accomplish 
this, school people must reach out both as 
individuals and as a great united force to 
cooperate with the community. Preparation 
of teachers for their part in this community 
service must begin in the training school. 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


At the annual business meeting of the 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction which immediately followed the 
luncheon on Wednesday, March 2, President 
Bader called attention to the problems which 
the organization is facing at the present time 
and outlined briefly the action taken by the 
Executive Committee and Board of Directors 
for a study of these problems. She urged the 
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cooperation and support of the entire mem- 
bership in this transitional period due to 
the fact that Dr. Hosic, who since 1921 has 
so ably guided the work of the Depart- 
ment, has asked to be relieved of active 
leadership and direct responsibility for the 
editing of the Journal. She pointed out also 
that in the seventeen years since the found- 
ing of the society there have been many 
significant changes in educational concepts, 
so that it seems desirable at this time to rein- 
terpret the purposes and functions of the 
Department in the light of these changes, 
and to lay plans for a long-time program. 

The Executive Committee has been com- 
missioned by the Board of Directors to hold 
three special meetings during the next few 
months—the first one in April—to study the 
situation and to formulate the program. By 
means of a questionnaire to those who have 
been members of the Department for ten 
years or more, and another to those who 
have recently become members, it is hoped 
to secure a number of valuable suggestions to 
guide the committee in its work. 

An Editorial Board of five members will 
be appointed to have direct responsibility for 
the magazine, Educational Method. An- 
nouncement of the complete personnel of 
this Board will be made in May. 

Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, chairman of the 
Nominating Committee presented a report 
of the officers chosen by the Board of 
Directors for 1938-39. In view of the prob- 
lems confronting the organization during 
the coming months, the Board voted unani- 
mously to reelect the persons then in office: 
President, Edith M. Bader; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Hollis L. Caswell; Second Vice- 
President, Lucille Nicol. The terms of these 
officers will expire in February, 1939. For 
member of the Executive Committee to 
succeed Miss Mildred English, whose term 
had expired, Miss Julia L. Hahn, Supervis- 
ing Principal, Third Division, Washington, 
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D. C., was elected for a term of three years 

The chairman then offered the following 
nominations for members of the Board of 
Directors for a term of three years, to succeed 
directors Caswell, English, Hahn, Hosic, and 
Morrison, whose terms had expired: Wilm 
Leslie Garnett, Associate Professor of Eng 
lish, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio, 
Helen Hay Heyl, Associate Supervisor, State 
Education Department, Albany, New York: 
Helen K. Mackintosh, Senior Specialist in 
Elementary Education, U. S. Office of Edu. 





cation, Washington, D. C.; Eldridge T, 
McSwain, Associate Professor of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
Gilbert S. Willey, Director of Teacher Edu. 
cation and Teacher Placement, University 
of Denver, Denver, Colorado. On motion, 
these nominations were accepted. 

There being no further business, the meet 
ing adjourned. 

Mary F. Hazett, 


Executive Secretary. 


[Nore.—Any member of the Department wishing to 
receive a copy of the Annual Report of the Executive 
Secretary as presented to the Board of Directors may 
have one upon request. ] 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


It is to the American Association of School 
Administrators that the Department o 














Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
owes its thanks for the admirable meeting 
facilities and general hospitality enjoyed in 
Atlantic City. The A. A. S. A. selects the 
convention city, makes the assignments of 
rooms not only for its own meetings but for 
the meetings of the many allied organiz 
tions, and attends to all the mechanics in- 
volved in the successful operation of a great 
convention of 12,000 persons. Besides the 
group meetings planned for its own mem: 
bers exclusively, the Association arranges 
general sessions featuring many noted speak 
ers and artists. These general sessions art 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND REPORT 


open to all who are members either of the 
A. A.S. A. or the N. E. A., or both. Members 
of allied groups who are not members also of 
one of these larger organizations are not 
eligible to attend the general sessions. Mis- 


lunderstanding on this point sometimes re- 
.Psults in disappointment. 


If one stops to consider that there is no 
registration fee for this annual convention 
other than the membership fee in the parent 
organization—in return for which one re- 
ceives other benefits throughout the year— 
the price of admission is surely small. It is 
because of the loyal support of large numbers 
of persons, many of whom are unable to 
attend the convention themselves, that others 
are privileged to enjoy the opportunity of 
hearing such noted persons as Miss Helen 
Keller and of attending such delightful 


.B recreational events as the Good Neighbor 


Program, the Friendship Dinner, the Ice 
Carnival, and the dinner in honor of Ad- 
miral Richard E. Byrd. 

It is the concern of everyone who was 
privileged to be in Atlantic City to see to it 
that the inspiration and the practical help 
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gained there are not soon lost but are put to 
good use in his or her everyday work. As 
Mr. Nuttall, chairman of the Convention 
Appraisal Committee, says: “A great con- 
vention may be judged, as teaching is judged, 
by the effect it has on the subsequent 
professional behavior of those who take 
part.” 


GUIDANCE IN LEARNING 


The May issue of this Journal, which will 
complete the present volume, will be devoted 
to the direction of study—not in the out- 
moded sense of time schedules and adminis- 
trative devices but from the most up-to-date 
viewpoint, which identifies “supervised 
study” with “guidance in learning.” Articles 
embodying this concept have been contrib- 
uted by William A. Brownell, Duke Uni- 
versity; Dessalee Ryan Dudley, Battle Creek; 
Lillian Gray, San Jose State College; Edwin 
H. Reeder, University of Indiana; Anna 
Reger, Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina; and Lucie Ann McCall, 
Grand Rapids. Dr. Reeder is the special 
editor of the May issue. 
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THE COLLEGES ARE INVITED 
TO STUDY EDUCATION 

Sooner or later some responsible body was 
bound to set the colleges to cleaning house. 
That duty has now been performed by a 
commission of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. In 
a report on “Evaluation of Higher Institu- 
tions,”? issued in six volumes, this commis- 
sion sets forth the need and outlines suitable 
procedures. We may reasonably expect that 
the colleges will sit up and take notice. 

The issues presented are of general in- 
terest. Higher institutions have enormous 
prestige and corresponding influence. Almost 
all of them attempt to prepare teachers. They 
have had and still do have great influence in 
determining both the kind and the quality 
of educational programs to be found in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. They must 
also accept a large measure of both praise 
and blame for whatever realization of the 
possibilities of a democratic type of social life 
the nation has so far attained. 

It is interesting to observe that Dean 
Haggerty in the volume dealing with “The 
Educational Program,” the only volume here 
under review, makes no reference directly to 
general social objectives of higher education 
except as the individual student may be edu- 
cated so that he will work for the betterment 
of society after he graduates. There is no 
recognition of the fact that he is a citizen 
while still in college, and always has been. 
In other words, the “preparatory fallacy” still 
reigns. The college instructor possesses 
knowledge, he transmits it to the student, 
and then, with mind trained and furnished, 
the student at last goes out and begins to live. 

It is also suggestive that competitive ath- 


letics, college journalism, fraternity and 
sorority life, and the like are passed over jp 
silence. These features of college life are 
evidently still regarded as outside the “edy. 
cational program.” During the “rushing” 
season, for example, the faculty attempt to 
carry on as though the thing did not exis, 
Such conduct is of course consistent with 
the traditional view, that the college is con. 
cerned only with intellectual attainment in 
terms of scientific disciplines, but it is blind 
to human nature and the actual demands of 
contemporary social life. 

As a whole, however, the report is a broad. 
minded and statesmanlike analysis of the 
problem under consideration. It urges a te. 
examination of aims and objectives by each 
institution and careful stock-taking as to the 
clientele to be served, the means provided, 
and the actual efficiency attained. It proposes 
the application of scientific method in the 
study of the educational status of the college 
and of the possibilities of improvement. It 
would substitute for surface indications in 
terms of subjects offered, number of library 
books shelved, and similar arithmetical data, 
qualitative studies, made with suitable 
analyses, of which admirable examples are 
given. In short, it would emphasize func 
tions and not patterns. 

The report recognizes the opportunity of 
the Association which sponsors it to be some- 
thing vastly better than a standardizing 
agency. It would foster individuality and 
stimulate to continuing and persistent effort 
toward improvement. Provision is made for 
ad interim reports to follow. The colleges 
have been shown a way forward. It is not too 
much to hope that many will walk in it. 


J. F.H. 


1 The Educational Program, by Melvin E. Haggerty and others, University of Chicago Press, 1937. 
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TEACHING AND MANAGEMENT 


A generation ago it was the custom for 
practically every normal school and Depart- 
ment of Education to offer a course in 
school or class management. Soon there- 
after this course began to recede and the 
essentials of the field were covered in one or 
two chapters in texts on the principles of 
teaching. Now the subject appears to be 
coming back in texts of its own, but in 
modified form. A good example of this is 
found in Tidyman’s Directing Learning 
Through Class Management? 

The author divides the basic activities of 
teachers into teaching activities and manage- 
ment activities, but he emphasizes the point 
that these “are phases of one process, and 
not separate and distinct from each other.” 

The book contains nineteen chapters deal- 
ing with such topics as formulating a phi- 
losophy of education, classroom environ- 
ment, school life, pupil behavior, problem 
cases, testing, records and reports, the cur- 
riculum, the class schedule, instructional 
material, class instruction, group instruction, 
individual instruction, activity instruction, 
professional relationships and ethics, work- 
ing with parents and the community, per- 
sonal welfare, and professional growth. 

The last three topics, which make up the 
lst three chapters of the book, are worthy of 
emphasis for the teacher-in-training. This 
teacher needs to have his mind opened to 
his prospective professional relationships, to 
his own professional growth, and to the 
relationships that he will inescapably have 
with parents and the community. The 
teacher who counts as a professional force is 
quite obviously an effective classroom 
teacher, but unless he is more than that he 
isnot likely to advance his profession or 
to advance far in it. Professional books, 
professional journals, and professional or- 
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ganizations have evolved for a purpose, and 
that is professional influence. Teaching, like 
the other professions, is moving forward and 
the teacher who is not moving with it will 
soon find himself hopelessly in the rear. The 
impetus for wholesome professional growth 
must come from the teacher himself, and it 
is the function of the training school to set 
the springs. 

To professional growth in the narrow 
sense the author devotes but three pages, 
mentioning such things as a wholesome 
attitude toward his work, harmonious re- 
lationship with his fellows, self-analysis, and 
improvement of procedures; he omits al- 
together the reading of professional literature 
and participations in local, state, and national 
teachers’ organizations. The beginner espe- 
cially needs assistance in orienting himself 
in respect to these broader professional 
opportunities. 

The author points out in the preface that 
he has made his chapters uniform in length, 
varying but little from 30 pages, that each 
chapter is followed by 18 exercises for study 
and discussion and by 40 T-F-U statements 
that may be used as a test on the chapter. 
W.C.R. 
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